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Editorials 


“He courts of the United States received a severe repri- 
mand from the Supreme Court in its Scottsboro deci- 
sion. The Supreme Court has made it plain that the lower 
courts can no longer commit legal courtroom murders in- 
discriminately—at least, not without observing all the “‘rules 
of the game.” Judges and prosecutors, all the machinery 
of such obviously bungling perjurers as took the stand in the 
it that defendants from the ranks of the rebellious oppressed 
are guaranteed every constitutional safeguard before being 
convicted. The courts have been warned to conduct trials so 
as to leave no room for criticism of their procedure. The use 
of such obviously bungling perjurers as took the stand in the 
Mooney trial, and the denial of the right of counsel, as in 
the case of the nine Scottsboro Negro lads, must not be al- 
lowed to recur. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the Supreme 
Court’s reversal of the Scottsboro decision, and the tempo- 
rary respite of the boys have been brought about only by the 
unceasing work of the International Labor Defense in car- 
rying the case before that court, and in arousing internation- 
al demonstrations and protests against the would-be mur- 
ders. Above all, we must realize that the boys are yet to 
be retried, and that we must fight every effort to convict 
these innocent youths at a “proper” trial. 


FOR many weeks Bolivia, backed by American imperial- 

ism, has been fighting a bloody war with Paraguay, back- 
ed by British imperialism, for possession of the Gran Chaco, 
a region rich in oil and quebracho (a shrub used in the 
tanning of leather). Bolivia is also being backed by a 
bloc of powers dominated by American imperialism: Mexico, 
Cuba, Colombia. Paraguay is being backed by a bloc 
dominated by British imperialism, the so-called A B C 
group: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and also Peru. Thus we 
see the whole of South America being split into two rival 
groups. The Pan-American Union, the instrument of Amer- 
ican imperialism, and the League of Nations, which plays 
the same role for British imperialism, are also maneuvering 
to obtain advantages for their respective groups. 

How are the revolutionary workers, peasants and students 
of these countries struggling against these wars? In Bogota, 
Colombia, the office of “Tierra,” the organ of the revolu- 
tionary masses, was wrecked by a chauvinist mob because it 
dared to protest against the preparations of Colombia for 
war. In La Paz, Bolivia, a demonstration of workers and 
students against the war was brutally attacked and broken 
up by the police. In Paraguay 500 soldiers were arrested 


and disarmed for refusing to fight against their brothers in 
Bolivia. 

It is the duty of all revolutionary students in the United 
States to protest vigorously against these wars, and especially 
against the acts of American imperialism which is chiefly 
instrumental in foménting them. It is the duty of the 
students to expose the role of American imperialism, and 
to join hands with their brothers in Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Colombia, and Peru, who are now actively carrying on a 
struggle against the native bourgeoisie and foreign imperial- 
ism. 


oy Paes genuine internationalism of the National Student 
League, in contradistinction to the professed ‘“‘goodwill” 
of Pan-American organizations, is definitely recognized and 
approved by the students of Cuba, Mexico, Panama, and 
other Latin American countries who have formerly accept- 
ed invitations to the League’s second National Conference 
this Christmas. 

Previous attempts on the part of American students to 
confer and unite with their Southern neighbors have met 
with lukewarm reception or flat failure. The letter in this 
page from a Mexican student explains their distrust. 

But the National Student League is confident that the 
National Conference at Chicago will mark the beginning of 
a permanent rapprochement, and to be the basis of a real 
union of the students of all the Americas in the fight against 
the imperialism of the United States. 
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Our Program on 


An Outline for Discussion 


OR some time there has been need for a more ade- 

quate statement of the program and the position of the 

National Student League than appears in the Program 
which was adopted at the First National Convention in 
March. ‘The greater seriousness of the war dangers and 
consequently the greater importance of correct activities 
against war, the increased attention which students are pay- 
ing to this problem, and the holding of the National Student 
Congress Against War to formulate a basis for common ac- 
tion among all students this Christmas vacation, have raised 
many questions in the minds of students concerning our pro- 
gram. N.S.L. members themselves have shown an inade- 
quate understanding of this program and, in some cases, an 
inability to carry it into practice in their campus activities. 


Part of the General N. S. L. Program 


The National Student League program in the struggle 
against war is part of its general program as a revolutionary 
student organization. Our attitude towards war rests upon 
our general analysis of modern society. The development of 
capitalistic society today has produced conditions which have 
placed the students, as a class, in a situation where their in- 
terests lie more completely with those of the revolutionary 
working class; the solutions of the problems facing them as 
students and as prospective workers must be sought in the 
achievement of Socialism, in the overthrow of bourgeois so- 
ciety. “The causes of war are rooted in the economic and 
class structure of this society; the struggle against war is a 
part of this general struggle against present-day capitalistic 
class society. 


Three Important Considerations 


In line with this general program, but expressed more 
concretely, our anti-war program is based on three specific 
considerations; these distinguish our program from all other 
student programs on the war question. 


We recognize first that, in their basic causes and condi- 
tions, wars today are unlike the wars of past periods. We 
must know the conditions and causes of the disease we are 
trying to eradicate before we can formulate a program of 
effective action against it. Its roots lie in the capitalistic 
system when that system has developed to a stage where it is 
imperialistic. “The major capitalistic countries must exploit 
the resources, the people, the markets, and the investment 
possibilities of colonial regions in order to keep going; the 
uneven rate of development in their economic strength and 
exploiting potentialities leads to a constant necessity for a 
re-division of the exploitable regions (Germany versus Eng- 
land in the Great War, England versus the U. S. today). 


However, these conflicts between the major imperialist 
countries, these simon-pure imperialist wars, are not the only 
kind of war today. The peoples of the exploited regions all 
over the world strive for liberation from imperialist control 
and for national independence. In India, in Latin-America, 
in China, in Persia, wars for national liberation constantly 
go on. ‘The present depression has stiffened the resistance 
to exploitation in these regions and strengthened these move- 
ments; it has also compelled the imperialist countries fre- 
quently to resort to more forcible means of staying in power. 
These wars, on the part of the exploited peoples, are progres- 
sive wars, similar to our own American Revolution against 
England; they are wars of national liberation and wars di- 
rected toward the overthrow and weakening of the imperial- 
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War 


ist system. As such they must be supported in every way~ 


possible. 


A third type of war of major importance faces us; the dan- 
ger of war and intervention against the Soviet Union. ‘This 
rests upon three important conditions, “The achievements 
(especially those related to their national minorities) and 
continued existence of the Soviet Union are having a tre- 
mendous influence in the awakening of the colonial and ex- 
ploited peoples throughout the world. ‘This is causing the 
imperialist nations as a whole increasing difficulty both in 
the colonial regions and at home. ‘These same achievements, 
the peace policies of the Soviet Union, and the building of a 
workers’ fatherland, are stimulating the development of 
revolutionary movements among the workers within each im- 
perialist country, making another imperialist war a certain 
signal for civil war at home. ‘The vast possibilities of in- 
vestment, markets, and exploitable labor within a war-torn, 
defeated Soviet Union make an attack all the more attrac- 
tive to the imperialist governments. Taken together with 
the effects of the depression these conditions create a power- 
ful bond of common interest between the major imperialist 
countries against the Soviet Union. It requires no argu- 
ment to establish the conclusion that active defense of the 
Soviet Union is thus part of the struggle against imperial- 
ism and war. 


A fourth type of war presents itself: class war. A con- 
structive program of struggle against war must distinguish 
between these four types of war, and in the light of their 
historical and class nature must take a positive position with 
reference to each. A necessary part of the struggle against im- 
perialist war, in the light of this analysis, is support of the 
national revolutionary liberation movements in the colonial 
regions, active defense of the Soviet Union, and support of 
the revolutionary working class in the class war. 


A second major consideration in the N. S. L. program 
on war is a recognition of the basic role which the working 
class must play in any effective and successful action against 
war. This class alone can take those necessary actions which 
will prevent wars, and this class alone can achieve the over- 
throw of capitalism, the root condition and cause of modern 
wars. They are the class which suffers most by these wars, 
which does the fighting and dying, which supplies the basic 
sinews of war in the form of munitions, food, clothing, trans- 
port services, and the like. Their strategic position in the 
factories, in the munitions plants, in transport, makes their 
organized action and support necessary to carry on or to 
prevent war. All other social groups, whether they be 
students, professionals, youth, can only play an assisting role 
in this struggle. Consequently, while it is important that 
all minor social groups sincerely opposed to war develop 
programs of their own based on their own immediate con- 
ditions, these programs must be in line with and contribute 
to the organized actions and programs of the working class. 
It is on this basis that the N.S.L. supports and urges all 
groups and individuals to support the program of the World 
Congress Against War. 


This third consideration deals specifically with the role 
of the students. A revolutionary student program must rec- 
ognize that the struggles against war to be carried on by 
students must center around the wat situation and the war 
preparations as they show themselves on the campus and in 
the educational system. In this connection the reader is 
referred to another article in this issue, Building a Student 
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Movement, in which the meaning of revolutionary student 
action is dealt with more exhaustively. 

The educational system and the student body are 
part of imperialist society and reveal the war forces at 
work in countless ways. They are being utilized now and 
will be utilized during war for imperialist war purposes. 
It is these immediate conditions facing tie students around 
which action must be organized: against R.O.T.C. and 
other direct military training devices; against R.O.T.C. and 
teachings in the class rooms which paint the League of Na- 
tions, Kellogg Peace Pact, and other products of liberals 
and pacifists (See Edmund Stevens’ article in this issue on 
pacifism) as positive aids to peace; against the use of the 
class room for nationalistic and jingoistic interpretations of 
history and current events; against the use of the chemical 
and engineering laboratories, for preparing new war mate- 
rials. In this way only can the students be educated to the 
reality and meaning of the war situation at the present time; 
in this way only can the mass of students be organized for 


effective struggles with the workers in stopping war. 


The Question of Unity 


What about the question of unity with other students in 
carrying on the struggle against war? The National Stu- 
dent League recognizes and wishes to point out to certain 
other student organizations that the vast majority of stu- 
dents as yet remain indifferent to the war danger and ac- 
cept no anti-war program. ‘The small minority organized 
in the various student organizations subscribe to widely dif- 
ferent programs. The above analysis and program of the 
National Student League, we realize, is at present unac- 
ceptable to the vast majority of the student body. It is this 
question which makes the Student Congress Against War 
to be held in Chicago during the Christmas vacations so 
important. At this Congress and at other places, the N.S.L. 
will strive to seek a common basis of unity with all students 
organized and unorganized, on a program of minimum de- 
mands for immediate action. 


Building a Student Movement 


On the Second National Student League Convention 


Student League will meet at Chicago for its Second 

National Convention. In reality, this Convention 
will be the first truly national convention of the League. 
Here will be gathered representatives from high schools, col- 
leges, art schools, music schools, etc., from every section of 
the country and from Canada and the Latin-American coun- 
tries to discuss the problems and tasks of an organization 
national and even international in scope. The First Nation- 
al Convention of the League which took place last March 
during the Easter vacations, though it laid the basis for the 
building of a national movement, was the deliberations of 
an organization at that time largely confined to New York 
City. 

Exactly one year ago, there crystallized in New York City 
a vigorous and militant student organization known as the 
New York Student League; a program, differing little from 
the present N.S.L. program, was adopted and published by 
this group during the Christmas vacation. During January 
and February, this Student League established contacts and 
cooperating groups in about twenty colleges outside of New 
York; in this connection the publication of the Student 
Review and its widespread welcome among students was of 
major importance. During March a call was sent out for 
the convening of a national convention to adopt a program 
and to lay the basis for a national revolutionary student 
movement. In brief outline, this is the origin of the present 
National Student League. 

During the succeeding nine months, the League has grown 
to an organization with members and groups in approximate- 
ly 200 colleges, universities, high schools, etc., located in 
every section of the country. From an organization limited 
to college students, it has established a rapidly growing High 
School Section of the League. It has branched out into 
music, art, and normal schools. And during the last month 
steps have been taken to organize the large numbers of un- 
employed students who have recently graduated or who 
have been forced out of college by economic conditions. 

On the international field, the National Student League 
has established working connections with the revolutionary 
student movements and organizations in all the major coun- 
tries of the world. It assisted in the holding of the Inter- 
national Student Congress at Amsterdam, Holland this sum- 
mer and is the United States Section of the Revolutionary 
International of Students established there. In particular, 


(): the 30th and 31st of this month the National 


the National Student League has concentrated successfully 
on the task of establishing connections with the revolution- 
ary student movements in the Latin-Americas; several of 
these representatives will be present at the Second Conven- 
tion. Its program and activities have been of direct and 
material assistance in the formation of similar student organ- 
izations in Canada and in England. 

The phenomenal growth of the N.S.L. since March, 1932 
(less than nine months ago) is one of the factors which 
lends such importance and interest to the coming Second 
Convention in December. A truly national and internation- 
al reflection of this movement will be possible at this Con- 
vention. A more adequate discussion of the problems and 
activities facing us should be held, and a more truly national 
crystallization, both organizationally and ideologically, of 
the policies and activities which we must pursue needs to be 
accomplished. There exists, partly as a result of this rapid 
growth, a serious discrepancy between our ideological 
influence and our organizational strength. Thousands of 
students accept the program and follow the policies and 
leadership of the N.S.L. and yet remain outside organiza- 
tionally. On the other hand, and equally important, within 
the N.S.L. there are a great many groups who, while 
part of the League, continue to act on their campuses as 
isolated groups; these groups follow much the same sort of 
policies and activities as they did before affiliation with us. 
The desirability and necessity of direct personal contact and 
guidance with these groups to establish closer bonds of loyalty 
and action and to reach a clearer understanding of the mean- 
ing of the revolutionary student movement is one of the 
main objectives of the Convention. : . 

The danger of war has increased and actual warfare is 
going on in many places; the more open militarization of the 
campuses and the training of the student body for war have 
made a more adequate statement and program of activities 
for the struggle against war necessary. In this connection, 
the holding of the National Student Congress Against War 
in Chicago during the Christmas vacations, called to formu- 
late a common basis for action by all student groups, puts 
new problems and new opportunities up to the League. We 
must realize that the program adopted there will not neces- 
sarily be a 100% N.S.L. program. At best it will be one 
which we can and will support on the basis of a minimum 
program of demands for immediate action by all students. 

Connected with the economic changes, both on and off 
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the campus, there has developed among graduate and profes- 
sional students, as well as among undergraduates, a much 
wider recognition of the hopelessness of their condition. 
This has resulted in an increased “radicalization” of the 
student body and a pronounced leftward swing in their 
ideologies and actions. The student press on the campuses 
reflects this in the much greater amount of space devoted to 
student problems and difficulties. As yet, however, the vast 
majority of these students see little or no connection between 
the work of the N.S.L., its program, and its activities and 
the solution of their problems. They still look to the col- 
lege administrations, the Boards of Higher Education, and 
the ingenuity of the individual to solve their difficulties. 
This condition makes imperative and pertinent a much wider 
use of the tactics of the “united front” in getting these 
students into action. ‘The N.S.L. membership has shown 
during the last year a totally inadequate understanding of 
these methods. The discussions at the Convention must 
make a start in clearing this up and the revised program 
should state clearly the methods of dealing with this problem, 


Related to this condition among the students, there are 
two very important developments facing us. Recognizing 
this leftward swing among the students, the Socialist Party 
and the L.I.D. in particular have intensified their work on 
the campuses during the last year in order to establish their 
leadership. Using the popularity of Norman Thomas 
among the students, Thomas-for-President Clubs were estab- 
lished throughout the country; the middle-class reformistic 
aspects of the Socialist program were played up; and wide- 
spread support was gained during the campaign. At present, 
energetic work is being carried on to transform this sup- 
port into L.I.D. and Socialist Clubs. A second develop- 
ment, no less important, centers around the increased activ- 
ities of the administrations themselves to retain the position 
of official leaders and spokesmen for the student bodies of 
their respective colleges. Speeches and conferences by ad- 
ministration heads and by faculties adopting fine resolutions 
regarding the necessity of educational reform, regarding op- 
position to ‘economy programs’, superficial activities for the 
relief of suffering students, have become extremely common. 
Active cooperation in energizing official faculty-student 
governments, which remain throughly under respectable 
control, is played up. A clear understanding of both of 
these developments and the methods by which they are to be 
handled and clarified to the student body must be achieved 
by the Convention. 


There is another important condition which must be taken 
into account at our Convention in dealing with the tasks of 
the N.S.L. We have had nine months of active experience 
in building a revolutionary student movement. Essentially, 
the growth of our movement has been the result of our suc- 
cess in carrying on activities. Substantial achievements have 
been accomplished and many weaknesses have been revealed 
as a result. We must turn to this activity, this nine months 
of experience, to discover the causes of our weaknesses, and 
in the light of this critical evaluation we must revise our 
program and policies, ideologically and organizationally. 


Ours is not a static approach or program. Charges in 
the objective situation with which we have dealt and in the 
relative strength of our movement must be constantly re- 
flected in our policies. And on the basis of our past history, 
We must attain a clearer understanding of how to grapple 
with the immediate phases of development ahead of us. 


Finally there is a basic necessity for achieving among 
N.S.L. members a better understanding of the meaning and 
tactics of revolutionary student action. This problem can- 
not be solved by merely setting up Marx-Lenin study circles. 
We have many students of Marx and Lenin, but we have: 
few actual working revolutionists. This weakness is at the 
root of many of our mistakes and many of our difficulties. 
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Most N.S.L. members still regard the activities conducted 
off the campus in direct support of working class issues 
as the revolutionary side of their work while they look at 
those activities conducted on the campus around student is- 
sues as the student side. ‘The result of this is that the so- 
called revolutionary activities of the N.S.L. lead to sectar- 
ianism and isolation from the student body, the production 
of a small group of “professional” radicals with no mass 
support or understanding. At the same time it leads to the 
carrying on of the so-called student activities along the old 
reformistic and liberal lines. Opportunism, academism, and 
reformism on the student issues; sectarianism and leftism 
on the working class issues. "The greatest danger to our 
movement is the first; our greatest obstacle, the second. 

In reality the relationship is dialectical and the issues are 
one. ‘The student issues in school are the reflections 
on the campus and in the educational system of the class 
struggles and forces at present in society. In the war prepa- 
rations on the campus, in the jingoism in the class room, in 
the worsening economic conditions facing the student, in the 
increased restrictive role played by administrations, in the 
progressive decay in educational content and method, and in 
many other ways, the world of class and social forces reveals 
itself on the campus. The problem facing the revolutionary 
student is the carrying out of activities on these concrete im- 
mediate conditions facing the student in the light of our 
revolutionary class analysis. _ 

Students are not factory workers and the attempt to 
educate, arouse and organize students on the basis of factory 
issues and conditions as the immediate starting points of 
activity can only result at best in “taking a few slumming” 
and leaving the mass, which is ready material under present 
conditions for the reformers and liberals untouched. ‘This 
does not mean that the students cannot and should not assist 
the revolutionary working class. On the contrary, it is 
precisely because these immediate conditions now facing 
wider numbers of the students, and more fully facing them 
after they graduate, are integrally connected with the condi- 
tions facing the worker, that their interests lie with the revo- 
lutionary working class. The problem is to make this clear 
to the student. Activities conducted on these issues lead the 
student up against the same basic forces and conditions 
facing the worker in his struggles and, in action, reveal the 
true nature of these forces and class alignments. And on 
this basis, a wider and truly revolutionary support for the 
revolutionary working class solution of these problems by 
students can be achieved. 

Basically, the needed clarification on the theory and tactic 
of revolutionary student action can only be achieved through 
the actual carrying on of these concrete struggles. The 
Convention must, however, provide a basis for creating this 
understanding in its treatment of our problems and our 
policies; and it must take steps to provide organizational 
channels for constant guidance in our future activities. 

In the light of these conditions, the Second Convention of 
the National Student League will approach its problems. 
The calling of the Convention during the Christmas vaca- 
tions should make it possible for maximum student represen- 
tation. The holding of the Convention in Chicago, Ill. in 
addition should facilitate the removal of a past New York 
City orientation in program and in organization. ‘The basis 
of representation to the Convention is sufficiently broad to 
prevent “leadership from above.” Every N.S.L. group on 
each campus or in each school is entitled to one delegate for 
each ten members or fraction thereof. In addition, the 
National Executive Committee of the League extends an 
invitation to all other student organizations and clubs to 
send fraternal delegates to the Convention. ‘These creden- 
tials for the Convention may be obtained from the National 
Office of the League at 13 West 17th St., New York City. 

Donatp HENDERSON 
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Oxford Escapes Its Cloister 


OR the press of Great Britain the London Hunger 
March has been the creation of “‘paid agitators from 


Moscow,” who have used the widespread and chronic 
suffering of our 3,000,000 unemployed to further their own 
nefarious and anti-British schemes. “Anti-British’’ is the 
word, for “British interests” have never been more blatantly 
put forward in their true light, as the interests of a handful 
of politicians, war-mongers, and capitalists, interests to which 
the working masses of this country are expected to conform. 

One incident in the Hunger March, however, has at- 
tracted almost equal attention, and has proved as good copy 
for our press. ‘This was the reception of the marchers in 
the university city of Oxford. And naturally, our news- 
papers have garbled the whole affair as gleefully as they 
relegate the whole unemployed workers’ movement, and its 
organizer, Wal Hannington, to the status of Russian con- 
spirators and exploiters of misery for the purpose of rousing 
disaffection. For days our press has told us of the cheerful 
sympathy shown by the undergraduates of Oxford to the 
unfortunate, though misguided, demonstrators from among 
the lower orders. Oxford has provided, by its treatment 
of the Hunger Marchers, ‘a thorough refutation of the 
Marxist theory of class struggle,” and has shown that the 
first care of the middle classes, and of their student offspring, 
is the interest of the workers, especially of the unemployed. 

Now let us consider the actual facts. Why was it that 
Oxford was able to startle the press by the welcome it af- 
forded the Hunger Marchers? 

Six weeks ago it is more than doubtful if the average 
citizen, don, or student in Oxford had heard of the Means 
Test, except possibly as a vague object for the attack of un- 
scrupulous agitators. Certainly no one considered it as a 
legitimate grievance. Again, the typical attitude towards 
the Hunger March was one of annoyance at the disturbance 
created, distrust of agitation, and a general resentment that 
the unemployed should presume to organize in their own de- 
fense. The organization of the Marchers’ reception here 
fell in the first place to the local committee of the unemploy- 
ed workers movement, whose work, not being good ccpy ex- 


cept as a focus for press attacks upon Communism, has not 
been mentioned at all. But the fact is that the task of 
feeding and accommodating the contingent of 260 which 
came through Oxford was not undertaken by sympathetic 
representatives of culture, but by these class-conscious un- 
employed workers, and by a handful of militant undergrad- 
uates, who persuaded, shamed and bullied the non-political, 
that is to say anti-working class, sanctuaries of Oxford learn- 
ing, into salving their consciences by sharing in this provision 
for the destitute. 

Some gave generously of their money; a few gave gen- 
erously of their active work. One London paper remarked 
that “it was quite the done thing for undergraduates of every 
political complexion to look in at the Corn Exchange” 
(where the marchers were housed) “during the week-end.” 
Quite so, and when their interest in the new amusement had 
evaporated, they left the Corn Exchange, and read about 
their own generous labours in the next day’s papers. Mean- 
while the effective work was done, with a few exceptions, 
by the unemployed workers of Oxford and their student 
comrades, working not from that “sympathy” which the un- 
employed have learnt to estimate at its true value, but from 
a desire to share in the active struggle of the working class. 
Certainly there were exceptions. Priests and Christians in 
droves contented themselves with comforting declarations 
of grave concern. But the important moral to be drawn 
from this Oxford episode lies in the ease with which the 
“sympathetic” distinguished themselves from the active sup- 
porters of the marchers. On the morning the marchers left 
Oxford; a band of Oxford workers and students marched 
out of the city at their head. Mr. Duff Cooper, well-known 
as the husband of that celebrated fashion-plate Lady Diana 
Duff-Cooper, wrote to a newspaper hoping the “university 
authorities would know how to deal with stupidity of this 
kind.” “Sympathy” is admirable, one gathers; active sup- 
port begins by being stupid and will no doubt end by being 
criminal. Capitalist praise of “sympathy” and “charity” wears 
very thin when it is applied to a militant solidarity. 
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In the Midst of Revolutions 


HE average American student, who cannot recog- 
nize the economic forces behind our own politics, 


can hardly be expected to recognize the extremely 
involved, imperialist maneuvers in Central and South Am- 
erica. A general ignorance about these countries exists even 
among our more internationally minded students. Even 
they, who should understand the vital importance of our im- 
perialist possessions, the connection between conditions of 
workers and students in the United States and their condi- 
tion in the colonies, very often fail to realize the significance 
of this relationship. 

The active participation of the students in Latin Amer- 
ican revolutionary movements has led to the erroneous con- 
ception that all students who take part in these “revolutions” 
are revolutionary students. ‘They are no more “revolu- 
tionary” than the revolutions themselves. Most of the offi- 
cial student organizations are simply sets of puppets going 
through their parts in a marionette show staged by Amer- 
ican or British Imperialism and engineered by native show- 
men. 

In Mexico, the biggest student organization is called 
Confederacion Nacional De Estudiantes, a numerically large 


and very powerful group. It is assisted and recognized by 
the government, and its leaders are all reformists, using 
radical phrases to gain their ends. Since the general senti- 
ment of Latin American students is genuinely anti-imperial- 
istic, these valuable assistants to the government are very 
loud in their anti-imperialist talk, but their propaganda is 
not directed against the source of their imperialist oppres- 
sion, American capitalism. Instead they howl against the 
individual tyrants and dictators, like Serra of Colombia, Ma- 
chado of Cuba, or Gomez of Venezuela. Instead of calling 
upon the students to support the real struggle of the workers 
and poor peasants against American Imperialism, they turn 
the fight into a campaign for replacing the men in power 
with national reformists. 


As for their role as student leaders of student fights: when 
the Mexican government cut the University budget by 500 
pesos a year, the student leaders immediately organized a 
campaign for raising money from individuals. ‘This aid to 
the government was dressed up to look like an attempt to 
free the University from government control. If the schools 
received no support from the government they would really 
be autonomous. 


Another example of the misleading character of these stu- 
dent leaders in their so-called anti-imperialist program is 
their behavior during the fearful slaughter that followed the 
attempted insurrection in Salvadyr. When the revolutionary 
workers and peasants organized an armed rebellion against 
their rulers, open servants of American imperialism, these 
Mexican students did not even organize a demonstration to 
protest the terror exercised against the rebels, supposedly 


fellow fighters against the common enemy, Wall Street 
domination. 


The Mexican student organization, along with student 
movements in all Central America, belongs to a higher body 
called the Jbero-American Student Conference. This cen- 
tral body was the organization which refused to participate 
in the Pan-American Conference called by the American 
Intercollegiate Association to protest the presence of Amer- 
ican marines in Nicaragua and Yankee Imperialism in gen- 
eral. The demagogical character of this step was later clearly 
exposed by the fact that they permitted representatives of the 
American student body to come and speak before student 
groups in their own countries. 


The Ibero-American Student Conference has recently is- 
sued a statement supporting the war of Colombia against 
Peru. These revolutionary student leaders issued no call 
of any kind protesting against the war, to say nothing about 
calling for a struggle by the workers, peasants and students 
against the war, an imperialist war resulting from British 
and American rivalry in South America. 

In Cuba, the official student organization is called Direc- 
torio Estudiantil. ‘This is the organization in which Julio 
Mella was a leader. After he was expelled, for being too 
revolutionary, the organization split into two factions, call- 
ing themselves Ala Derecha (right wing) and Ala Izquierda 
(left wing). The Ala Derecha, like its Mexican counter- 
part, supports the nationalist reformist opposition in Cuba 
against Machado. It also takes no part at all in combatting 
the repressions to which students must submit. Two years 
ago the Cuban University was closed by Machado after the 
students organized systematic protests against him. The Ala 
Derecha carries on no fight for the re-opening of the Uni- 
versity. Their line is to get rid of Machado, since they 
cannot have any culture while he exists anyway. And so 
the University stays closed while these student leaders help 
the national reformists in their attempt to get the contract 
from the United States to run Cuba. 


Many members of 4/a Derecha support the terrorist ABC 
organization, the organization responsible for the assassina- 
tion of many government officials. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, these students are once more aiding the government 
in its anti-working class campaign. The removal of a few 
corrupt and hated officials and their subsequent replacement 
by men of the same ilk tend to dissipate the energy of the 
revolutionary movement. As a result of these useless acts of 
terror, the government has reacted with three-fold terror 
against the revolutionary peasants, workers and really rey- 
olutionary students. 


In Panama and Costa Rica, the student movement is 
completely reactionary. There are, however, some real revo- 
lutionary student groups which have definitely allied them- 
selves with the revolutionary workers and peasants of Latin 
America. In Mexico this group is known as the Federacion 
De Estudiantes Proletarios. It is comparatively new and 
composed almost entirely of revolutionary elements. There 
is another Mexican group known as the U.E.P.O.C., (the 
Union of Workers and Peasants). This was organized by 
the Mexican government in its days of genuine anti-impe- 
rialist struggle. It was to conduct an educational campaign 
among the Mexican people, to arouse in them a sort of cul- 
tural nationalism. It employed well known artists as well 
as students to carry out this work. Now that the Mexican 
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government has once more become a puppet of American 
Imperialism, the revolutionary students have continued to 
utilize the apparatus set up in the old days for the purposes 
of revolutionary and anti-imperialist propaganda. One part 
of this apparatus is the system of factory evening schools. 
The entire organization of these two groups is genuinely 
anti-imperialist and left wing in composition. For this rea- 
son they are continually being thrown out of their head- 
quarters, persecuted, arrested and terrorized in every way. 

There are also regional revolutionary groups as in Jalapa 
and Vera Cruz, where all the students of the Normal School 
took part in an anti-imperialist, anti-clerical strike on Nov. 
7, 1931. These groups have newspapers which state their 
program and serve as agitational mediums. One of the best 
known of these papers is the Grito (the Call) issued by the 
U.E.P.O.C. 

In Cuba, the left wing of the former Directorio Estu- 
diantil, the Ala Izquierda, is the group which organizes the 
students to struggle against Machado as a tool of colonial 
exploitation and not merely as a personal tyrant. It raises 
specific student demands and fights for student rights. It 
also mobilizes the students to fight with the working class 
in the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal revolution. “These stu- 
dents are facing the greatest terror at the hands of Machado. 
Great numbers of them are constantly being imprisoned and 
many have lost their lives in this struggle against tyranny. 

In Chile, Argentina and Uruguay the student movements 
are definitely left-wing. In Venezuela, all student organiza- 
tions are banned. In Peru, there is the APRA, a Nationalist 
organization whose leader, Haya de la Torre, is one of the 
greatest of Latin American demagogues. This organization 
has come out openly supporting the Peruvian government in 
its war against Colombia. 

With this bare outline of the alignment of forces, the tasks 
of the N.S.L. in regard to the Latin American student move- 
ment become very clear. The broadest united front among 
students must be started on the basis of unconditional strug- 
gle against foreign domination, by American students here 
and Latin American students in their own countries. It is 
important to remember that it is only the leaders of the 
official student movements who are open to attacks as hypo- 
crites and reformists. "The rank and file is ardently anti- 
imperialist and can be won over to any program which will 
help them in their fight against Yankee imperialism. 

There is no revolutionary student center in South and 
Central America. ‘There are only scattered left wing groups. 
The National Student League Conference in December can 
take the first steps toward creating such a center. Every 
effort is being made to see that student representatives from 
Panama, Honduras, Cuba, and Mexico arrive at the con- 
ference. The student groups in these countries have ex- 
pressed their eagerness to send delegates but they are very 
poor and must have financial assistance to get there. 

This is not the only task of the National Student League 
in this connection. We must educate our own student body 
to the realization that the struggle against Yankee im- 
perialism here at home is one of our most important tasks. 
Only in that way can we help cur fellow students in Latin 
America in their fight against terror and economic exploita- 
tion. We are trying to win over the Latin-American stu- 
dents in this country to an anti-imperialist program. 

Only by taking such action will we prove to the revolu- 
tionary student bodies of Latin America and the rank and 
file of the official student organizations that we are not 
merely another trick out of Wall Street’s bag to keep them 
in subjection and terror, that their fight is also our fight. 
Only by uniting with the students and exposing their false 
leaders will we be able to show our solidarity with revolu- 
tionary students in Central and South America and build a 
real All-America revolutionary central student organization. 

S . SMALL 
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The Students Bear Arms 


N the United States war preparations, the R.O.T.C. 
is a vital link, which must be strengthened at any cost; 


and consequently, no method or means of blandish- 
ment or compulsion is overlooked in the effort to secure and 
maintain footholds in educational institutions. Public dis- 
plays, reviews at which pretty girl sponsors inspect the 
cadets, natty uniforms, sham battles, military balls, are all 
part and parcel of the popularization policy. And in this 
unprecedented campaign, college administrations, as before, 
and during the last World War, are using all their en- 
deavors to promote and further the object of the War De- 
partment. Again, as in 1917, academic credit is being 
offered for military training courses which are widely pub- 
licized and highly praised in college catalogues, courses of 
a jingoistic nature, which demonstrate the “need of national 
organization for the military defense of the country.” Again, 
as before the World War, college campuses are witness 
to intense suppression drives directed against militant strug- 
gles which are made to prevent the mobilization of students 
for imperialist war. The “intellectual and physical equip- 
ment of the college” is in the hands of the military hirelings 
of imperialism. 

Colleges and universities have always figured prominently 
in the plans for mobilization. In 1916, at the suggestion of 
the War Department, the National Defense Act was passed 
for the express purpose of providing “systematic military 
training at civil educational institutions for the purpose of 
qualifying selected students of such institutions for appoint- 
ment as reserve officers in the military forces of the United 
States.” These reserve officers were to serve as a nucleus 
for the training of recruits in case of war. This purpose 
was clearly brought out by subsequent events. Mr. Kahn, 
speaking for the War Department on the floor of Congress 
on April 4, 1917, when the Military Academy appropriation 
bill was under consideration, said of the student training 
corps: “They have from 20,000 to 30,000 men in the 
various colleges of the country under military training... 
who are probably not the best material for training recruits, 
but they will do in an emergency.” 

In the early spring of 1917, when each succeeding day 
found America drifting nearer to war, the faculties and 
trustees of many universities sent resolutions of loyalty and 
support to the President. President Butler of Columbia, 
previously and subsequently a pacifist, underwent a rapid 
change of front by adopting early in March “strenuous 
measures for the mobilization of all of the forces at Colum- 
bia in the event of war.” At the same time the trustees of 
the University ably seconded his efforts by appointing a com- 
mittee to inquire ‘whether any of the faculty were propound- 
ing to students doctrines which were subversive to the consti- 
tution of the United States or otherwise unpatriotic.” (New 
York Times). A few days later a group of pacifists were 
forcibly ejected from a patriotic meeting held in the univer- 
sity gymnasium, and advised to “go out and play with the 
Barnard girls.’”’ Plans were then made for the formation 
of a training corps for military officers, as called for in 
President Butler’s proposals. ‘The chairman announced 
that the meeting had been called to “send out to the world 
the message that Columbia, as a whole, is a patriotic, red- 
blooded institution and has no pacifist yellow streak.” 

As campuses were more and more converted into training 
camps, normal academic activities were completely suspended. 
The Times of April 2 comments: “The spontaneous un- 
hesitating verdict of American colleges is that if war comes 

. athletic competitions must be foregone, to the end that 
all muscular expenditure shall be dedicated solely to the 
country’s need.” Immediately after the declaration of war 


the following headlines appeared: “Harvard Crew Disband- 
ed-Rowing Goes By the Board as Call to War is Heard,” 
“Cornell Athletics Cease, Games Scheduled Cancelled Be- 
cause of War,” “U. of Penn. Discontinuance of Sports May 
Be Discussed Here Tomorrow.” 


Besides directly supplying cannon fodder, universities de- 
vised other means for serving the forces of destruction. Co- 
lumbia University established a summer ‘‘War Session” with 
courses “that will make for preparedness” (Times, April 8). 
Dean Woodbridge of the Philosophy Department’ gave 
special lectures on German atrocities. Students in the ad- 
vertising display classes at New York University were set to 
work planning war posters for use in recruiting. 


Sundry means were devised to stimulate recruiting among 
students. Resolutions were passed to give diplomas to all New 
York City high school students who enlisted. Credit 
toward an academic degree was likewise granted to college 
students, and Columbia University sent forth her under- 
graduates with a rifle clasped firmly in one hand, and in the 
other the “Bachelor of Arts Certificate for National Serv- 
ice.’ In their ears resounded the ringing words of G. 
Stanley Hall: “Oh, the splendor and glory of ‘the day’ 
that has come to us Americans! We have our ‘place in the 
sun’ for it is ours to save Europe and the world for demo- 
cracy.” (Addresses and Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1918). 

The efforts of the schools and colleges were no less at 
home than on the battlefield. Drastic changes were institut- 
ed in curricula “‘to make for the teaching of democracy and 
country’s need.” Immediately after the declaration of war 
the following headlines appeared: ‘Harvard Crew Disband- 
patriotism ;” textbooks were ‘“‘carefully scrutinized so that 
everything might be excluded that was misleading as to fact 
and erroneous in principle.’ And with the first blast of 
trumpets, the first roll of drums and sound of marching 
feet, our teachers, our professors, and our traditional leaders 
in pacifist activities became practical and ideological re- 
cruiting stations. Under the auspices of the National Secur- 
ity League, the best qualified professors from the leading 
universities of the country were released on full pay and 
sent forth ‘‘to push propaganda for interpreting the meaning 
of the war in every possible way, in cooperation with public 
officials, educators, newspapers, churches, universities, 
granges, labor organizations, and other available agencies.” 
The National Education Association and the American 
Council on Education had particularly important functions 
in the imperialist war machine. “They gave active response 
to the call of the War Department for a large college en- 
rollment, ‘“‘in order that it may have as a military asset, an 
adequate supply of material for officers, technicians, and 
business administrators.” They aided the government in 
making a, more “economical, wise, and efficient’? coordina- 
tion of its activities in the schools. ‘They favored and re- 
commended the adoption of “universal and compulsory 
military training in the schools... . by the national govern- 
ment and at its expense.” Indeed, these educational organ- 
izations, representing at the time 600,000 public school teach- 
ers and the interests of approximately 20,000,000 children, 
did their bit during the World War. 

This campaign of provocative propaganda was redoubled 
in energy by wholesale dismissals, expulsions, and acts of ter- 
rorism launched against students and teachers. “Put your 
heels on the vipers,” blustered E. K. Hubbard, President of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, in a patriotic 
address made in February, 1918. The American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers did. In its monthly bulletin, the 
Association urged the dismissal of all disloyal college teach- 
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ers. (Times, March 2, 1918). Nicholas Murray Butler an- 
nounced that “traitors would not be tolerated at Columbia 
University in the Faculty or the student body.” Prof. J. 
M. Cattell and H. W. L. Dana were dismissed at a meet- 
ing of the Board of ‘Trustees on the charge of disseminating 
doctrines tending to encourage disloyalty. The same fate 
befell many others, professors and students. Numerous 
teachers were driven out of the New York City educational 
system and some actually imprisoned by court-martial for 
similar reasons. 


The end of the war did not mean the obliteration of 
imperialist rivalry; open military struggle subsided while 
underlying economic conflicts continued to rage. Colonial 
empires had been temporarily redistributed but the funda- 
mental antagonisms of capitalism remained the same. 

Today, the struggle in the Orient threatens to be the center 
of a new world war, more inclusive than the last. Unable 
to solve the economic crisis through further exploitation of 
its industrial workers and peasants, and its colonial posses- 
sions, Korea and Formosa, Japanese imperialism started the 
invasion of Manchuria, attaining simultaneously a foothold 
for a war against the Soviet Union. Dispatches published 
daily reveal that the Japanese army is still fighting Chinese 
soldiers who apparently are not aware that, in the words ot 
Count Uchida, “of their own free will,” the Chinese people 
had set up the “independent state” of Manchukuo. Much as 
American capitalists feared this move as an attempt at 
Japanese control of the Yangtse valley, “Wall Street re- 
mained definitely sympathetic towards the Japanese adven- 
ture in China, regarding it as basically a bit of international 
policing which would benefit business all over the world.” 
(New York World-Telegram, February 2, 1932.) The 
incident at Shanghai differed little from the battles against 
the Chinese people waged by American, French, and British 
gunboats in the Yangtse River. Though America and the 
industrial nations of Europe differ as to who shall dominate 
the immense market of China, all are agreed that it shall 
not be the Chinese people. 

But more significant than any of these inter-capitalist 
antagonisms is the common imperialist hatred of the Soviet 
Union. ‘The rulers of America, Europe, and Japan admit 
the imminence of an united attack on the Russian workers’ 
and peasants’ government. 

The so-called “Great Powers” of the world realize as 
clearly as anyone, the tremendous influence which the Soviet 
Union is having on the masses of people in the colonial regions 
of the world. In China, in India, in South America, increas- 
ing resistance and revolutionary movements for national 
liberation are greatly stimulated by the continued existence 
of the Soviet Union. ‘This means greater difficulties in 
exploiting these regions for the imperialist countries, compels 
them to resort to forceful means of maintaining their power, 
and increases their economic difficulties at home. The same 
effect is evident internally; increased resistance to the 
burdens of the economic crisis by workers and farmers, and 
the growth of revolutionary sentiment among these masses 
against their own governments. The example of the Soviet 
Union with its continued achievements during the last fifteen 
years is reaching the millions of workers in each capitalist 
country. As Professor Oscar Yazsi of Oberlin College has 
pointed out, the main check to imperialist war in Europe 
today is the fear of civil war and the Bolshevization of the 
whole of Europe. Under these conditions the imperialist 
nations of the world are seeking a common basis for handling 
a common enemy: the Soviet Union. 

The Japanese plans have been revealed in the recently 
uncovered Tanaka memorandum, presented to the Emperor 
of Japan on July 25, 1927, by the Prime Minister, which 
in unequivocal terms admits “‘the inevitability of war with 
Russia on the fields of North Manchuria.” Among Amer- 
icans, Representative Hamilton Fish, speaking before the 
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American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, called for war 
against the Soviets in these words: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand, nor can the economic structure of 
the world long endure, half communist and half capitalist.” 
The strategy of the imperialist nations is to build an “iron 
ring’ of hostile countries around the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union. The leading role in this maneuver in the west is 
played by France, which openly supports the Japanese ad- 
vance to the Soviet border and plans to use the dependent 
states of Poland and Rumania as bases of operation. Current 
History of October 1932 quotes from the Franco-Polish 
military pact signed on Sept. 15, 1932: 

“The French Government undertakes to give its support 
to the Polish Government in case of an armed conflict with 
Soviet Russia... .”’ From the Polish-Rumanian military 
convention, it quotes: “For an offensive against Russia, the 
armed forces of the two parties will be concentrated each 
in their own territory; the point of contact between 
them will be established at Hotin on the Dniester.” 

That England has a share in these preparations can be 
seen in the recent abrogation of the trade pact with Russia 
and the results of the recent Ottawa Conference. America’s 
share in the plotting is evident from the following significant 
comment on the visit to Czechoslovakia of the American 
Chief of Staff, General MacArthur: 

“The Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Army can learn 
all there is to know on the Dniester front (Rumania- 
Soviet boundary), thus fulfilling the orders he got from 
Washington to study the conditions in the border states 
around Russia in order to provide the basis for the establish- 
ment of an Anti-Soviet Front in Europe by America. For 
it is no longer a secret that this is why MacArthur was sent 
to the continent.” (Bohemia, a Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
newspaper). 

All these facts point to one inescapable conclusion. “The 
capitalist world is ready to plunge into another war, es- 
pecially directed against the workers’ government of Rus- 
sia. 

On the basis of experience gained during the World War, 
preparations for the impending conflict have been enlarged 
and integrated on a mass scale. Secretary of War Hurley 
clarifies the position of the United States in this respect. 
He is quoted in the Times of May 30, 1931, as follows: 
“The army is better organized, better trained, better equip- 
ped, better housed and better officered than ever before in 
peace. In the post-war period of intensive study and effort, 
we have secured factors for proper defense that we did not 
possess in 1917. We now have a carefully detailed plan of 
mobilization.” The colleges and universities have an im- 
portant function in these war plans. ‘A more highly 
educated and more numerous personnel to employ as com- 
manders and instructors” is now available as a result of the 


R. O. T. C. machine devised by the War Department. 


Since 1921, the growth of military education in our schools 
has been rapidly accelerated. In 313 institutions, military 
training was given in 1931 to 147,009 students. Of this 
total, it was compulsory in 159 institutions affecting 95,344 
students. In 1912 military education was given in 94 
schools involving 29,979 students. In the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of War for 1926, we find the following boast: 
“During the course of a year, the War Department guides, 
for varying periods, the lives of over 400,000 young Amer- 
icanshahe 3 

In the decade from 1921 to 1931, the federal govern- 
ment spent $106,965,041 for the R.O. T. C. This does not 
include the expenses of student militarization under Section 
55c of the National Defense Act providing for industrial 
training, and Section 113 providing for rifle corps. In 1932, 
$6,000,000 was appropriated for the R. O. T. C. and 
C M. T. C., excluding the pay of commissioned officers and 
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enlisted men in charge of these activities and the interest and 
depreciation on material equipment used. 

In camouflaging the true purpose for these vast expendi- 
tures and rapid developments, military strategists often stress 
the healthful physical effects of military training and its 
value for teaching citizenship. ‘The former claim is, indeed, 
untenable; it has been effectively denied by numerous hygien- 
ists and physicians. As regards the second “benefit”, citizen- 
ship training under the supervision of any governmental 
agency has as its sole purpose the eradication of any contrary- 
minded sentiment and the perpetuation of the system of 
national capitalism with all its attendant evils. Consider the 
type of material that is presented in military training 
manuals; it needs no comment. ‘Training manual number 
2000-25 prepared under the direction of the Chief of Staff 
defines internationalism: ‘An impractical, destructive ideal- 
ism called internationalism is being propagated by certain 
foreign agitators, and is being echoed and re-echoed by many 
of the nation’s ‘intellectuals’. Its efforts are to combat the 
spirit of patriotism, to destroy that spirit of nationalism 
without which no people can long endure.” 

The superficial reasons for establishing military training 
in the schools can no longer beguile the student. The War 
Department organizes it for a very definite purpose, as part 
of its plans for the impending conflict. William T. Stone, 
Washington Representative of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion makes an unequivocal statement in the Times of Sep- 
tember 4, 1932: “Efficient mobilization of man-power 
depends upon the existence of a Jarge and trained reserve... 
The War Department has been forced to sacrifice the regular 
army, which is expected to furnish a force ready to take the 
field, in order to carry out the military training program in 
high schools and colleges.” In the Herald-Tribune of Feb. 
16, 1930, is outlined the “New Mobilization Plan” which 
“enables the United States to muster an army of 4,000,000 
men within ten months.” Under this plan, the ‘“‘time 
necessary to train a force will require nine months less than 
under the 1917 effort.”” However, a full realization of their 
program necessitates intensive activity among the students 
who will supply “the bulk of the reserve officers.’ It is 
unmistakably stated that “there is still a shortage of reserve 
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officers to complete the full requirements of the mobilization 

plan. More than 80,000 more officers are needed. ‘The 
reserve officers of the future will come from the R.O.T.C. 
and the C.M.T.C.” Nor will women be excluded from 
the war drive. According to Major General Ely, ‘women 
will play a greater part in future wars. Governments, in- 
cluding our own, have been studying the use of women in 
war.” 

Students can no longer ignore these vital facts; there is 
no other explanation when our National Guard is doubled, 
when 110,000 men are added to the Reserve Officers’ Corps, 
when the scope and efficiency of military training in colleges 
and summer camps are increased, when billions of dollars: 
are spent for armaments, when industrial mobilization is 
being feverishly prepared. The Armaments Year-Book 
(1928-29) reveals the staggering sum spent by the U. S. on: 
armaments alone, $772,984,000,—more than any of its im-- 
perialist rivals. Manufacturing establishments, to the num-- 
ber of 17,000, surveyed by government technicians, are ready 
at a moment’s notice to fill orders for 4,000 items on the 
War Department’s list. The War Policies Commission has 
already undertaken study of the task of industrial reorgan- 
ization in any “future emergency.’ And simultaneously 
with this predominantly important industrial mobilization is 
the mobilization of the student body—men and women— 
in the functioning of the war machine. The Annual Report 
of the Secretary of War for 1929 strikes this very keynote: 
“This important element of our national defense continues 
to supply the life-blood for the Organized Reserves, furnish- 
ing as it does, approximately 5,000 young officers each year. 
Its contribution of trained specialists to the Organized Re- 
serves is of inestimable value.” 

But, indeed, not as in 1917 will the student body of 
America permit itself to be betrayed and driven into slaugh- 
ter. Today, we are preparing to mobilize our forces against 
imperialist war. ‘We propose to struggle resolutely against 
preparations for such wars, and against the attempt to utilize 
the schools and colleges for war whether this takes the form. 
of outright military training or the more subtle forms of 
jingoistic propaganda.” (Program of the National Student 
League). JosHuA WINTERS 


Toward a Real College Theatre 


come very much aware of his economic instability, 


in the field of culture the student generally con- 
tinues to accept an outworn, hollow, unrealistic creed, sum- 
marized in the slogan, “Art for art’s sake.” This slogan 
ostensibly separates art from life, making of art a gentle 
hot-house flower too delicate to thrive in the strong sun 
and wind of reality. As such, art becomes an “escape” from 
life, a pleasant opium-dream, and equally insignificant and 
unimportant. 

The theatre in the American college and university today 
is by and large not a social theatre and not a students’ 
theatre (except that students take part in its work). It is 
not a social theatre, for its plays ignore the most important 
social phenomena of our time. It is a theatre doing only 
“classics” of mainly historical interest, Broadway hits, and 
superficial folk-plays. “Those plays dealing with important 
current matters are generally by writers who fail to get at 
the basic social roots. 

The most important of all modern phenomena, the rise of 
the working class on the social horizon, is almost entirely 
ignored by the theatre. Strikes, unemployment, hunger 
marches, lynching, deportations, police brutality, civil wars, 
the new world in the Soviet Union, the hollow mockery of 


| a edie the fact that the college student has be- 


League of Nations’ pacifism, bloody fascism, all these vital 
and dramatic matters do not exist, so far as the college 
theatre is concerned. 

Nor is this theatre a students’ theatre. When treated 
at all, the most blatant phases of student life, sex, liquor,. 
and sports, are discussed. Such matters as the right of aca- 
demic freedom, the question of ‘“‘overproduction’’ in the pro- 
fessions, the closing down of schools, increased charges for 
education, R.O.T.C., these are some of the basic questions. 
before the working class and middle class student today. 
But you will never find a trace of them in the college thea- 
tre. Ged, and the Trustees, forbid! 

This is not to say that the college theatre is entirely blind 
to life. It couldn’t be, and continue to maintain enough 
interest to keep it going. While by far the greater number 
of college theatres ignore social themes, last year witnessed 
an increasing interest in this direction among some of the 
leading theatres. In fact, Carl Carmer, writing in the 
Theatre Arts Monthly (July 1932) declared that “the whole 
current trend encourages the production of propagandist 
plays.” 

A brief analysis of some of the social plays presented by 
ccllege theatres last season might prove interesting. ‘Take 
a play with a war theme, Journey’s End, by R. C. Sheriff,. 
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produced at the University of Missouri. It portrays the 
experiences of a group of officers—gentlemen all—who kill 
and are killed without questioning, without dreaming that 
anything should or can be done about it. When the Red 
Army Marches was produced by the Civic Theatre of Den- 
ver University. It describes the wild dream of a “parlor 
bolshevik”’ (and of the enlightened author). Its moral: 


“His dream has proved to him that the principle of Red 


Russia if established here will mean . . . destruction of all 
a true American holds dear.” ‘There is no question as to 
who is meant by “a true American.” 

Of course there are a number of “labor colleges” (e.g., 
Commonwealth College, Brookwood Labor College) doing 
“labor” plays of varying degrees of clarity and militancy. 
It is not always the labor college, though, that does the best 
work along the line of clear-headed dramatization of the 
problems of the working and farming classes. “There are 
varying degrees of “lefts” and “‘rights,’ and pseudo-revolu- 
tionists, in the theatre no less than in economics and politics. 

One college theatre deserves special mention as a social 
theatre. It is, strangely enough, the Experimental Theatre 
of Vassar College. In May of 1931, it produced Can You 
Hear Their Voices?, a play dealing with the Arkansas farm- 
ers who, refusing to starve, marched with guns and took 
food for their families. “The play, based on a short story by 
Whittaker Chambers, was written by Hallie Flanagan, 
director of the Theatre, in collaboration with her assistant. 

The Vassar Theatre has been greatly influenced by the 
new revolutionary workers’ theatre movement that has been 
rising rapidly in the last two years, centering around the 
magazine, Workers Theatre, and the League of Workers 
Theatres of the U. S. A. Last May, Vassar actually pre- 
sented two short plays of the workers’ theatre before its 
startled school audiences, a play on the question of unem- 
ployment insurance and a recitation on the Kentucky miners 
strike. Plays of similar import have been produced at the 
University of North Carolina, and the University of Texas. 

This activity has developed spontaneously. But now the 
time has come for all socially-conscious students interested 
in the theatre to work systematically for the building of a 
real students’ theatre movement as an integral part of the 
student movement. This should be the work particularly 
of members of the National Student League. A real stu- 
dents’ theatre will also do plays dealing with immediate stu- 
dent problems, as summarized in the program of the Na- 
tional Student League. 

What are the practical steps to be taken in order to de- 
velop such a students’ theatre movement? For one thing, 
students should seek to have their school dramatics organ- 
izations include social plays among their productions this 
year. The question of producing Can You Hear Their 
Voices? should be raised in every student dramatics organ- 
ization. This play has already been done in many languages 
in many lands. Scottsboro, Limited, Langston Hughes’ one- 
act play on the Scottsboro case (published in New Masses, 
N. Y.), should also be proposed. 

There will naturally be a great deal of resistance to the 
idea of the social theatre. Where headway is slow or, in 
some cases, impossible, efforts should be continued, but the 
social problems club should then become the center for pro- 
ducing at least the one-act plays. Such a students’ theatre 
should work in closest co-operation with the revolutionary 
workers’ theatre. Exchange of plays, performances, direc- 
tors, audiences, and criticism will help both. Organizational 
contact should be established by the National Student League 
with the League of Workers Theatres (L.O.W.T.), locally, 
as well as nationally. A revolutionary students’ theatre in 
alliance with the revolutionary workers’ theatre can be a 
highly effective weapon in bringing before the students the 
fighting program of the student movement in its alliance 
with the militant working class. BeERNARD REINES 
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An Open Letter 


To All Friends and Supporters of the National Student 
Congress Against War: 


The following paragraph appears in the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy’s News Bulletin of November 16th: 


“Some of you haye perhaps been invited to a congress 
in Chicago during late December under the sponsor- 
ship of a committee created by the Communist-domin- 
ated National Student League. We make no recom- 
mendations concerning your attendance, but we feel 
that we are responsible for reporting to you our ex- 
perience in offering the cooperation of the L. I. D. 
We have always heartily supported any genuinely re- 
presentative attack upon the war system, and in line 
with this policy the aid of the L. I. D. in making the 
Chicago conference a “united front” of all anti-war 
student groups was suggested by Blanshard and Porter 
to the officers of the Conference and the Secretary of 
the N.S.L. The N.S.L. leaders rejected the L.I.D. 
proposals for cooperative control of their anti-war 
conference and insisted that it should be controlled 
entirely by a committee of their own choosing which 
included at the time no leading socialists or pacifists.” 


The National Committee for the Student Congress 
Against War feels compelled to bring to the attention of the 
groups associated with it in the work of the Chicago con- 
ference, the misstatements of fact contained in the above 
paragraph. : 

The statement begins with an insinuation that the Na- 
tional Committee of the Congress is under communist con- 
trol. Yet, because the L.I.D. are perfectly aware of the 
composition of that committee they are careful to refrain 
from stating this directly. 


The L.I.D. says: “We make no recommendations . . 
but the whole tenor of the comments that follow constitutes 
a recommendation, and we cannot believe that the directors 
of the L.I.D. have published these misstatements from non- 
sectarian motives. Why were they afraid to issue any re- 
commendations openly to their members on such an important 
question as the coming Chicago Congress? 


The sentence concerning the L.I.D.’s offer of coopera- 
tion, which contains the most serious charge, is a direct dis- 
tortion of the truth. No proposals were ever received by the 
National Committee for the Student Congress Against War 
from either Mr. Blanshard or Mr. Porter or any other 
member or leader of the L.I.D. The proposals which Mr. 
Porter and Mr. Blanshard made, were made to National 
Student League leaders, Jos. Cohen and Donald Henderson, 
who were also members of the National Committee. Those 
proposals were to the effect that the National Student League 
should attempt to secure the scrapping of the present Nation- 
al Committee for the Congress, which had been chosen to 
include student leaders in the anti-war fight from all over 
the country, irrespective of organizational connections; that 
in its place, a joint L.I.D.—N.S.L. committee should be 
appointed by the leaders of those two organizations alone. 
Even if acceptable, those proposals were made after a 
month’s work by the National Committee for the Student 
Congress Against War. Far from being acceptable, these 
proposals were made to narrow the student congress to the 
control of two organizations, who represent but a small frac- 
tion of the sincere students who should participate in the 
anti-war movement. ‘There was thus no question of bring- 
ing in “.... all anti-war student groups.” The National 
Committee could not consent to replacing a broad commit- 
tee of students by a bi-partisan committee of two organiza- 
tions, especially in view of the fact that both these organiza- 
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tions, the N.S.L. and the L.I.D. have already clearly for- 
mulated a definite program on war, which the majority of 
students do not at the present time accept. 

The L.I.D. further states that the National Committee 
... at that time included no leading socialists and pacifists.” 
As a matter of fact, the committee includes such leading 
pacifists as Henri Barbusse, Sherwood Anderson, Robert 
Morss Lovett, the National President of the L.I.D., and J. 
B. Matthews, Secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
leading student socialists such as Gregory Bardacke, head of 
the Thomas-For-President Club at Syracuse, Nathaniel 
Weyl, contributing editor to the L.I.D. magazine, Revolt, 
as well as many students unafhliated with any student organ- 
ization. 

The National Committee for the Student Congress 
Against War demands that the L.I.D. leaders in New York 
publish a correction of these misstatements in their next bul- 
letin. 

Finally, we are glad to state that so far, the L.I.D. leaders 
stand alone in taking this narrow, sectarian attitude. Reports 
which have come to the Committee indicate widespread 
interest in and support of the Congress by L.I.D. members 
throughout the country. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
For THE STUDENT ConGREss AGAINST War 


a 


(This letter has been sent to all interested student pub- 
lications. ) 


An Anti-War Conference 
[ NITIATED by the League for Industrial Democracy, 


and supported by twenty-two organizations ranging from 
the National Student Federation to the Young Communist 
League Opposition, the United Youth Conference Against 
War was held in New York during the Thanksgiving holi- 
days. A large number of student groups, mainly from the 
New York state area responded to the call for a united front 
to meet the war danger. As the Conference progressed, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the control rested in the hands 
of the New York Socialist Party leadership, through the 
operation of a well-organized and tight-voting caucus. Seven 
Socialists, and no one else, were elected to the Resolutions 
Committee. The Credentials Committee was not elected 
by the delegates. An appreciable volume of protest against 
these tactics was sounded from the floor, including a concert- 
ed motion of censure from fourteen college groups; and the 
atmosphere of distrust that was thus engendered made the 
formulation of any unified program impossible. 

Accordingly, the analysis of the Conference must be an 
analysis primarily of the attitudes of the scheduled speakers, 
rather than of the delegates. While the fundamental basis 
of disagreement was partly clarified at the special discussion 
sessions, at the meeting scheduled to be devoted to the formu- 
lation of a program of action, such a discussion of philoso- 
phies and approach was precluded, and the really serious 
work of the Conference was left to a Continuation Commit- 
tee consisting mainly of organization appointees of the spon- 
soring groups. The program will thus be drawn up after 
the Conference has adjourned, and will be one formulated 
by a narrow leadership rather than by youth delegates. 

The keynote address of the Conference was delivered by 
A. Fenner Brockway, the Chairman of the British Indepen- 
dent Labour Party, and a prominent member of the Amster- 
dam Federation of Trade Unions. Brockway spoke of the 
rapidity with which the crisis is deepening, the disruption of 
the capitalist world economy which it heralds, and the iron 
remedies to which capitalism is obliged to resort if it wishes 
to stave off revolution and civil war. "These remedies— 
fascism,—anti-working class dictatorships of all sorts—and 
imperialist war force the working class movement into a 
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race against time to establish a socialist world. ‘Thus, ac- 
cording to Brockway, the old democratic and Fabian tactics 
are swept into the discard, and an effective socialist party 
must rely on seizure of power by revolutionary means. The 
second part of Brockway’s speech can be described only as 
a complete failure to trace correct inferences from his pre- 
mises. He spoke of the advantage of taking office nationally 
by the ballot as opposed to the taking of power by force, 
without recognizing the futility of the former. He 
recognized the need for educating the army to side with the 
workers and turn its guns on the government in case of war, 
yet at the same time could emphasize the value of a group 
of conscientious objectors who by force of pacifist example 
serve to help stop war. The position of Brockway is,a halt 
way position between revolutionary Marxism and_ social 
democracy. It accepts the necessity of using war as the oc- 
casion to turn the workers against the capitalist class and 
seize power by insurrection. Nevertheless it refuses to go 
about the business of educating the workers and preparing 
for this action. On fundamental questions of revolutionary 
policy, Brockway stated that he refused to divulge his plans. 


I am dealing with this position at considerable length, not 
only because it was the dominant opinion at the Conference 
I am describing, but because some of the best student radicals 
are in this camp. Like Fenner Brockway they are search- 
ing for some novel eclectic philosophy which accepts Marx- 
ian premises and refuses to carry their conclusions into prac- 
tice dialectically. It is exactly the position of the Two- 
and-a-Half International which shortly after the war condon- 
ed the official social democracy and refused to join the ris- 
ing Third International. In Germany this social reformist 
offshoot alternately assisted and sabotaged the revolution. 


The student discussion at the Conference revolved around 

the Brockway position. The Marxist-Leninist position re- 
presented by about a hundred delegates attacked this attitude 
as being neither flesh nor fowl, as playing into the hands of 
the war forces by sending the best workers into social reform- 
ist party organizations which the left wing—social democra- 
cy was incapable, intellectually or organizationally, of lead- 
ing. 
Probably the most important discussion session of the Con- 
ference was that on “Non-Violent Tactics in the Class 
War.” Significant of the leftward swing among students 
and youth was the fact that this session developed into a 
discussion of the necessity of revolutionary preparation 
against war, and spontaneously expanded to cover the ques- 
tion of working class action in the events of war, dictator- 
ship, fascism. 

The Conference lacked not only a unity of opinion but a 
unity of program. The question of war is a part of the 
question of the development of capitalism, a part of the 
question of the socialist road to power. The division of the 
discussion session subjects: “Putting the War Department 
out of Education,” ‘Resisting International War,” “Non- 
Violent Tactics in the Class War,” ‘When Congress Con- 
venes—Pacifist Political Issues,” seemed to betray a lack of 
consciousness of this fundamental unity. A vigorous student 
discussion during these sessions could have done much to 
obviate this. 

This conference might have succeeded in getting liberal 
and reformist students and young people to begin to think 
about war in wider terms. Unfortunately, it did not present, 
or attempt to present, a thorough-going analysis of the nature 
of war or give the delegates a chance to do this or a chance 
to formulate a program of action. ARTHUR J. BARTLETT 


Epvrror’s Note: While this article shows plainly the im- 
potence of the Conference, it does not analyze adequately 
the “left wing’ Socialist position of A. Fenner Brockway 
and others. This “left” position will be discussed in a 
near issue of Student Review 
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Student Action Speaks 


Commonwealth Coliege, Mena, Arkansas. 


When two students, N.S.L. members, were expelled from 
this labor school, thirty-four of the student body of fifty-five 
Went out on a protest strike. According to telegrams re- 
ceived as we went to press, the expulsions seem to have re- 
sulted from a struggle on the part of the students against 
Negro discrimination policies by the school, and for wider 
student representation on the administrative bodies. 

The National Executive Committee of the N.S.L. has 
accepted an invitation from the Commonwealth College As- 
sociation to conduct an investigation. At the same time it 
has informed the Association that the present conditions 
cannot exist pending an investigation. As a correlative 
requisite for this investigation the two students must be re- 
instated; no punitive action should be taken against the stu- 
dents who went out on strike; if any Negro discriminatory 
practises exist they must be removed immediately; and stu- 
dents be given wider representation in the governing bodies. 


College of the City of New York. 

City wide protests resulted in the reinstatement of the ten 
suspended students who had been arrested as they led a 
march on the Night Court where four of their fellow 
students were being arraigned. ‘The four had been arrested 
for taking part in a Campus meeting protesting the dismis- 
sal of Dr. Oakley Johnson. ‘Thirty City College students 
are now before the Board of Higher Education under belat- 
ed charges of misconduct growing out of their participation 
in a student trial of the college president and evening ses- 
sion director, who had been responsible for the arrests and 
suspensions. 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Students at this Negro school protested in a body to the 
president of the University and forced him to give up his 
plan of allowing James W. Ford, then Vice Presidential 
candidate of the Communist Party, only a small room for 
his pre-election meeting. “The University, like most of the 
Southern Negro colleges, has a very reactionary administra- 
tion, the controlling board being dominated by white business 
men and landlords. 


University of Texas 

The Texas Student Club is fighting tooth and nail the 
bill to be considered at the next session of the legislature, 
which would raise fees at the University. The bill affects 
not only Texan students, but over a thousand students from 
other states, who attend the University. he Club’s objec- 
tions are based on the grounds that by raising the fees the 
University officials are discriminating against the poorer 
students. 


University of California, Los Angeles 

Realizing the necessity of a national organization to help 
them in their local struggles, the members of the California 
Students’ League liquidated their organization and re-formed 
as the Southern California District of the N.S.L. Activ- 
ity has already begun with the new group initiating a student 
protest meeting against the action of the Long Beach police 
in releasing the Ku Klux Klanners who raided an Interna- 
tional Labor Defense affair and severely beat the partici- 
pants. 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon 

The militantly progressive students at this college are or- 
ganizing an N. S. L. group as the basis’ for effective stu- 
dent activity. 


Lindbloom High School, Chicago 


Ostensibly because he had refused to attend an Armistice 
Day assembly which he branded a “military show,” Milton 
Galatsky, a second-year student, was expelled from school. 
Galatsky had been active in expounding his radical views 
in the class-room and outside of school; but the authorities 
denied that his views had anything to do with the expulsion. 


The new High School Section in this area has been active 
in demands for his reinstatement. Leaflets have been dis- 
tributed by the N.S.L. group and mass student resolutions of 
protest have been drawn up for presentation to the Super- 
intendent of Schools by a delegation of students, teachers, 
and intellectuals. Both the Civil Liberties Union and the 
International Labor Defense are investigating the expulsion. 


University of Illinois 


A radical bookshop with additional facilities for meetings 
and socials has been established here by an active N.S.L. 
group. Symposia and forums are being held regularly and 
attracting many new students. The group has sent a chal- 
lenge of “‘Socialistic Competition” to the University of Chi- 
cago and the University of Wisconsin to see who will have 
the largest membership beforé the National Conference. 


University of California, Berkeley, California 


A small group of anti-war demonstrators in front of the 
Stadium at an Armistice Day football game in Berkeley, 
were attacked by a mob of hoodlums, 


The riot squad, as usual, appeared on the scene and took 
the demonstrators for a ride to the station-house. After be- 
ing fingerprinted and photographed in true criminal fashion, 
they were released on their promise to appear for trial. Four 
members of the group were University of California stu- 
dents. Ihe Social Problems Club there has arranged protest 
meetings against their treatment. 


New Alumni Section 


An Alumni Section of the National Student League is. 
being formed. At a preliminary symposium in New York 
unemployed alumni were elected to participate in the Hun- 
ger March to Washington. 

All interested alumni, employed and unemployed, should 
communicate with Madeline Jaffe c/o National Student 
League, 13 West 17 St., New York City. 


Reorganization and enlargement of the Editorial 
Board of Student Review makes it possible to accept 
stories, sketches, poems, one-act plays, reviews, and 
the like. All such material must be primarily of stu- 
dent interest and preferably connected with student 
life on and off the Campus. 


Reports of organized activity and student struggles 
are particularly desired for Student Action Speaks. 
The Editors would appreciate every reader consider- 
ing himself a correspondent and sending in clippings 
and factual material concerning student and “admin- 
istration” activities. 

All contributions should be typed double-space and 
submitted with a stamped, self-addressed eneyelope to: 
Editorial Board, Student Review, 

13 West 17 Street, New York City. 
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Woodward High School 

The war-mongers at this Toledo school suffered a painful 
set-back on Armistice Day. Instead of listening to the 
jingoistic speeches of army men and the D.A.R., the Interna- 
tional Club took over the program and students spoke, 
condemning war, and pointing out its cause and cure. One 
student, a member of the High School Section of the N.S.L., 
discussed the class struggle and greatly impressed the rest 
of the student body. 

Demands made by youthful workers in the neighborhood 
of the high school for the use of the gymnasium are encour- 
aged by the N.S.L. group, and as soon as the Student Council 
begins to function the group will take steps to present formal 
demands to the Board of Education. 


Cornell University 

Practically the entire Ithaca police department and a 
number of R.O.T.C. officers joined forces to prevent any 
disturbance of the Armistice Day speech by ex-Senator Wads- 
worth, well-known militarist. “They destroyed posters and 
leaflets carried by a large student group massed before the 
hall where he was to speak, and drove the crowd away, using 
their clubs freely. “The meeting was initiated by the Cornell 
Liberal Club, which is alert to organize and lead vital stu- 
dent activity on and off the Campus. 


Trenton State Teachers College 

The militant students of Trenton, N. J., have organized 
a National Student League branch on this campus. An 
executive committee was recently elected. 


DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 
Repeated resolutions in the General Organization Council, 
executive body of student government in this New York 
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City high school, student opinion influenced by constant dis- 
tribution of N.S.L. leaflets for three terms, and powerful 
articles in an Armistice Day issue of the school newspaper, 
recently culminated in the revoking of the R.O.T.C. ’s 
charter by the General Organization. 


George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

The Liberal Club has protested to the President of the 
University against the refusal to recognize officially the 
National Student League group. The N.S.L. members, 
however, are undaunted, and even though acting in an un- 
official capacity, they are remaining true to their principles 
and fighting side by side with the Liberal Club against 
student repression of all sorts. 


Nation-Wide Anti-War Activity 
Using the medium of the radio besides the special anti- 
war mectings in the colleges and universities throughout the 
United States, students all over the country are preparing 
for the coming Chicago Student Congress Against War. 
Anti-war broadcasts have been given by Ira Lattimer, of 
the National Committee of the Student Congress Against 
War through local stations in Memphis, Tennessee. In New 
York, Oakley Johnson, Chairman for the American Anti- 
War Committee won the radio listeners’ decision in a de- 
bate with an American Legionnaire, held during the WOR 
Forum Hour. WTAM in Cleveland broadcasted part of 
the Ohio State Anti-War Conference, at which students 
representing various social science and liberal clubs, “Y” 

groups, and peace organizations were present. 


Joseph Cohen, N. S. L. delegate to the International Con- 
gress Against War at Amsterdam, spoke at anti-war meet- 
ings during his national tour of colleges and universities on 
the results of the Amsterdam Congress Against War. 


Some Canadian Comparisons 


MERICANS frequently believe that Canadian uni- 
versities are modelled very closely on the higher 
educational institutions in England, with their mild 

traditional freedcm of speech and toleration of unorthodoxy. 
In actuality, such is not the fact, for overt political radical- 
ism among students is not widely tolerated in the universities 
of the Dominion. And let it be added that there exists lit- 
tle tendency on the part of Canadian students to be conscious 
or resentful of this state of affairs. Unorthodox activities 
are confined pretty much to polite debating organizations 
called “labor clubs,” and to a newly-formed association, the 
League For Social Reconstruction, at which students, gradu- 
ates and others meet as a sort of Fabian Society to discuss 
labor matters and promote an educational campaign for 
public ownership of natural resources in Canada. 


To a Canadian student, the activities of such a radical 
organization as the National Student League at American 
universities come somewhat as a surprise. Now and then 
student newspapers do get into trouble in Canada, but noth- 
ing so hectic as a strike results. Doubtless the difference in 
point of view is the result of dissimilar conditions. For ex- 
ample, a larger proportion of American students are obliged 
to work their way through college (some of them, desperate- 
ly hard) than in Canadian universities. American students, 
more in contact with workers, are more aware of the reality 
of the class struggle and the need for solidarity. Also, the 
emphasis on social sciences in American universities doubtless 
helps to account for the interest of students in social move- 
ments and newer social philosophies. Then again, profes- 
sors in small Canadian universities are subject to closer sur- 


veillance than in larger institutions across the border. 

As an example in contrasts, we will examine conditions in 
McGill University. Circumstances differ a good deal, of 
course, between the various institutions of the Dominion, but 
this will serve at least to give some notion of the present situ- 
ation. To begin with, the Principal (equivalent to “pres- 
ident” in American universities) is an exception in that he 
is not a university graduate but owes his position to the fact 
that he distinguished himself during the war as an army 
official. He is prominent as a director of several corpora- 
tions, and so is useful to the university in his capacity as 
collector of funds and as a congenial go-between of the staff 
and the corporation, the latter body being made up of af- 
fluent business men, and corresponding to an American Board 
of ‘I’rustees. He is a staunch supporter of the local R.O. 
T.C. and a crusader in the field of stamping out unorthodox 
beliefs among students. For example, he is known to have 
privately disciplined undergraduates because they voiced 
publicly their disrespect for the prevailing economic system 
or for Canada’s place in the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Unorthodoxy, he agrees, is permissible in the form 
of polite discussion in university classrooms, but if in the 
form of “propaganda,” it is not to be tolerated. This rule 
applies to professors as well. 


Under such conditions, what little radicalism exists at 
McGill University has been fostered by a student Christian 
organization, but it too is well aware of the Principal’s 
financial influence, and accordingly is somewhat covert in 
all its activities in this field. To cite an example, several 
years ago a prominent Y.M.C.A. man, a mild Socialist, was 
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invited to speak at a meeting of the group. The Principal 
was known to disapprove of him and his ideas, so postcards 
were sent out privately to a picked group of people, and 
no report of the meeting was printed in the undergraduate 
newspaper. ‘The leaders of the organization, among other 
things, did not wish to lose the offcial’s sanction, nor his 
annual contribution during the financial campaign! 

Yet the work of stamping out radicalism is not left en- 
tirely to the eminent Principal. ‘The students, the majority 
incorrigibly “respectable,” often take the matter into their 
own hands. One incident in particular will serve to em- 
phasize this point. A student, while representing one of the 
faculties at a banquet in Toronto University, refused to stand 
when ‘“‘God Save the King’’ was played; it was against his 
principles. News of this treasonous act reached the ears of 
a group of reactionary students, with the result that one 
dark night the offending student was waylaid in a deserted 
street, pinned down, and his head shaved. The impromptu 
barbers were going to show him that he could not “get away 
with that red stuff” around the university. Did the Toronto 
University student body protest, or attempt to retaliate for 
this essentially cowardly act? “The only protest, an editorial, 
came from a student literary magazine, which had only a 
small circulation. 

The undergraduate newspaper at this same Canadian 
university is not permitted to discuss political or religious 
matters in its editorial columns, which means that com- 
ment is confined to dull dissertations on manners and modes 
of students, or to well-worn platitudes on the more obvious 
phases of university life. What unorthodoxy there is finds 
expression in the feature columns, and even here little which 
is genuinely worthwhile or important ever sees the light. 

The student “labor club” at Toronto University is hardly 
more encouraging. Some indication of its conservative ten- 
dencies is shown by the fact that a few years ago it decided 
not to become affliated with the Labor Party of Canada (a 
group which is represented sparsely in the Federal assembly 
and here and there in provincial and municipal governments) . 
It was felt that such a connection would rob the group of 
its essentially academic role. Communists either are non- 
existent among the ranks of students, or else too wary to 
declare themselves, for to do this would certainly wreck 
their college careers. 

Fortunately, conditions in all other universities of the 
Dominion are not uniformly as dismal as in these two. A 
few years ago, at another Canadian university, the editor of 
the student newspaper was expelled because he dared to dis- 
agree editorially with the marriage views expressed by a 
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prominent Canadian cleric, and because he made some pointed 
remarks about sex and kindred subjects. “The other mem- 
bers of the staff promptly resigned and for a few weeks 
published a rival news bulletin in a local newspaper. “True 
enough, the subject in controversy was hardly a display of 
full-blooded “radicalism” on the part of the editor, yet it 
showed the capacity of Canadian students to assert their 
right to express opinions freely. 

The one shining example of student radicalism in Canada 
was the fight made a few years ago by the undergraduate 
newspaper at the University of British Columbia against the 
establishment of a student unit of the R.O.T.C. The Prin- 
cipal had invited the military authorities to set up such an 
organization, without the previous agreement of the stu- 
dents. ‘The newspaper called for a vote on the question 
from the student body, and found that the majority were 
opposed to the Principal’s action. For weeks the newspaper 
conducted a vigorous campaign with cartoons and editorials, 
but in the end the effect was unsuccessful. ‘The agitation 
was characteristically western in its vigor and spontaneity 
and suggests that the greatest hope for radicalism among 
students lies in this part of the Dominion. 

The future is not entirely dismal. More healthy signs 
of radicalism may be looked for with the rise in power of 
the workers in the various provinces and the growth in in- 
fluence of the National Student League upon the universities. 
Younger professors are beginning to show themselves to be 
less content with outworn political and economic ideas, and 
are taking a more active part in student radical organizations. 

In the long run, however, it is likely that the Canadian 
student will continue to trail behind the American student 
in the whole field of radical thought and action. ‘The ten- 
dency to be conservative, coupled with a tendency to accept 
without reflection the ideas preached by reactionary and 
biased newspapers and “‘intellectual leaders,” will hold him 
back. His own difficulties in finding employment, temporary 
or permanent, in the future may awaken him to the needs 
of workers and their helplessness without adequate organiza- 
tion, and may help to develop a sense of militant radicalism. 
In this possibility is to be found the brightest ray of hope. 

Nei GARDNER 


Epriror’s Note:—The Editor doubts many of the general- 
izations and implications of the author. We feel however 
that despite the inherent pessimistic tone there is sufficient 
vround, based on some of the incidents related above, to ex- 
ject the growth of a weicome brother organization in the 
‘Ganadian Universities. 


Revolution vs. Pacifism 


PPOSITION to war comes from two main sources, 
middle class pacifism and the revolutionary work- 
ing class movement. Despite the apparent com- 

munity of interest on the war issue the respective philoso- 
phies of the two positions are in complete disagreement. 
Pacifism is the complete disavowal of all forms of violence. 
The conclusions of pacifism are based in general on either 
one of two premises. One is the idea of a benevolent deity 
whose loving family includes all men who should therefore 
love each other and regard wars as the result of misguided, 
greedy, evil-scheming souls. The other form substitutes for 
the deity the concept of an unchanging, rationally ordered 
universe governed by harmonious natural laws. ‘This con- 
cept was the basis of classical economy as developed from 
Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill. In the sphere of human 
society this meant that man was a rational animal whose 
nature it was to seek his own self-interest. This in turn was 


supposed to coincide with the common good. Hence the 
best way to further the interests of all was to allow free 
play to individual initiative. On the international field this 
meant that each nation, by rationally pursuing its own self- 
interest would ipso facto further the collective interest of all 
the nations. 


All economic maladjustments were supposed to be the 
result of interference, through ignorance, with the free opera- 
tion of these natural laws. Since war was destructive and 
anti-social, it was assumed that it could be abolished merely 
by proving that in the long run it didn’t pay. 

Faced with the discrepancy between this “rational order” 
and the world of conflicting interests and struggle surround- 
ing them, the pacifists, like the economic theorists, are forced 
to draw distinctions between theory and practice. ‘They 
thus divorce their convictions from any necessity of acting 
upon them. 
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Because pacifists repudiate all forms of struggle, they are 
theoretically opposed to all wars, but since they likewise 
regard wars as unessential and foreign to the “natural” 
course of human affairs, they cannot fathom the causes of 
war. Despite their moral indignation, they are incapable of 
effectively opposing war. When war is declared, they are, 
for the most part, induced by “practical” consideration to 
keep quiet, or on the basis of their misunderstanding of war, 
act idealistically and ineffectually. The few who have the 
courage to stand by their convictions, are either persecuted or 
laughed at. These few save their souls, but sacrifice the 
masses to the practical war-makers. 


The dissemination of the belief that good-will, disarm- 
ament conferences, and war resistance can prevent war under 
capitalism helps to conceal the continual preparations for 
imperialist war. Pacifism serves as a buffer that diverts 
the activities of the masses, which only if turned into revo- 
lutionary channels can uproot the causes of war. ‘Thus 
when imperialist conflict comes, as it inevitably does, the 
people find themselves helpless with neither organization nor 
program for utilizing this crisis to put an end to war for- 
ever. 

The tragic futility of pacifism in preventing war is borne 
out by the experiences of the last conflict. On the tenth ot 
March, 1917, when America was rapidly drifting into war, 
the members of the American Peace Society announced that 
they recognized “‘with deep appreciation the efforts of Pres- 
ident Wilson to avoid war and at the same time to protect 
the honor of the nation and the rights and lives of our citi- 
zens. We wish to assure him of our hearty support in his 
determination to secure recognition of the claims of justice 
and humanity.’”’ By such pious obeisance to the shibboleths 
of the slaughter, these pacifists prepared to make their exit. 


In the face of swift marching events their retreat soon 
became a rout. The New York Times of April 2, 1917 
remarks: “Most of the pacifists who came to Washington 
under the guidance of the Emergency Peace Federation to 
protest against war had returned to their homes tonight, 
convinced that their efforts were useless .. . The remaining 
pacifists tried to see President Wilson but were told he could 
not receive them. Wherever they were recognized on the 
street they were jeered and hooted.” 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, one of the most honest and 
courageous of all the pacifists said in a sermon delivered 
on the eve of American entry into the war: “No order of a 
president or governor will persuade me or force me to this 
business of killing. On this issue there is no compromise . . .”” 
When asked to comment on this sermon, Addison F. An- 
drews, a trustee of Dr. Holmes’ church remarked: “Dr. 
Holmes is an idealist. His sermon yesterday held up his 
ideal. But it was not practical. ‘This isn’t the time to put 
his idealism into practice . . . No, we are not going to ask 
Dr. Holmes’ resignation. We will just let him hold his 
ideals. We will need them after the war.” Thus do paci- 
fists, even the best of them, become unwitting instruments 
in the hands of the war makers. 

In direct contradiction to pacifism, the revolutionists re- 
gard struggle as the dynamic of change in a developing so- 
ciety. In history this struggle has taken the form of a con- 
flict between oppressed and oppressor classes. “Today this 
struggle manifests itself as the struggle between the work- 
ers and the capitalists. In this contest, the capitalists, like 
other exploiting classes in the past, will try to maintain their 
position by using every means at their disposal; hence vio- 
lence is inevitable. ‘The revolutionary is therefore not op- 
posed to all wars. 

When capitalism was a progressive force in human de- 
velopment, in the days when it was replacing feudalism, 
wars of national liberation were fought which resulted i 
the creation of states in which people with a common his- 
toric heritage and cultural tradition were brought together 
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under one government. The American revolution is a case 
in point. The welding of these strong national unities was 
the most definite achievement of the nineteenth century. 
Such wars were regarded by the Marxists as progressive. 


With the maturing of capitalism, however, the process 
of territorial consolidation began to overflow the banks of 
nationalism and to take the form of the seizure or conquest 
of territories inhabited by reluctant and unassimilable peo- 
ples, peoples of other nationalities. ‘The development of 
monopely capitalism and the rise of the rule of banking 
capital began the era of wars between capitalistic nations 
for the division of the world, the stage of imperialism. Un- 
like nationalism, imperialism does not extend to the new 
territories the political and civil liberties of the mother coun- 
try. They become subject states, ruled by an alien bureau- 
cracy, as in India, or ruled by puppet governments, as in 
China, Near Eastern countries and Latin America. 


Under the new conditions created by imperialism three 
types of wars occur. “The attempts by the subject peoples 
to throw off the imperialist yoke constitute one type. Such 
struggles, like the earlier wars, are aimed at national libera- 
tion. Another type of conflict occurs when the imperialist 
powers, in their scramble for territory, fall out among them- 
selves. Such wars are fought merely for the enrichment of 
one group of capitalists at the expense of another and the 
workers lose out in any event. 


While the revolutionist realizes that under the present 
system war forces are constantly threatening the peace of 
the world, and that war can be removed only by the over- 
throw of imperialist states, it is his job to oppose imperialist 
wars before their outbreak and, once they occur, to try to 
utilize them for a revolutionary overturn, the class war. In 
both instances, the essential technique is the same. It con- 
sists in building among the workers and farmers, a mass 
opposition to the plans of the imperialists. This is done 
by organizing the workers in fields and factories into the 
revolutionary movement, as well as entering the army and 
establishing a militant corps there. “The opposition to im- 
perialist war and the final overthrow of capitalism are thus 
viewed as phases of the same active process. 


Before 1914, the socialist parties of the world accurately 
foretold that the next war would be an imperialist war. 
On this basis, international congresses were held, the last in 
Basle (1912), which outlined in militant terms the tasks of 
the proletariat in such an event. 


Despite these plans, when war arrived, the socialist par- 
ties proved unequal to their revolutionary tasks. This fail- 
ure resulted from the fact that the years of peaceful devel- 
opment which preceded the conflagration had brought into 
the ranks of the workers’ organizations a host of bourgeois 
petty reformers and politicians of various shades, who came 
in many instances to dominate the direction of policy; con- 
sequently, when war came, instead of mass anti-war activ- 
ity, the official socialist parties, for the most part lapsed into 
a position of epen support of the war, relegating active op- 
position to a dissident minority. j 

Within the framework of the American Socialist Party, 
which prided itself on being more radical than most of its 
European sister parties, the same divergent tendencies were 
manifest. Officially it condemned the defensist position 
adopted by German and French Social-Democracy and 
placed itself on record as opposed to the war. But it failed 
to translate this opposition into practical anti-war activity. 
Because of this failure it was no less ineffectual than those 
organizations which opposed the war from purely pacifist 
motives. Thus, on March 3, 1917 the National Executive 
Committee of the party “fas a result of a strenuous protest 
from the New York State committee” deleted from its 
proclamation urging the United States not to enter the war 
“all recommendations favoring the placing of an embargo 
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on food and war munitions.” (Times, March 4). Even 
this mild legalist tactic (the recommendations were addressed 
to the government, not to the transport and munitions 
workers) was too strong for the stomachs of some socialists. 

Owing to the pressure of left-wing elements, elements 
who later in 1919 left the Socialist Party to form the pres- 
sent Communist Party, the Convention of the Socialist Par- 
ty, held at St. Louis in April, 1917, passed a resolution con- 
demning the war, but the advocates of defensism included 
many of the most influential leaders. The correspondent of 
the Times commented: “Basically opposed to war, the party 
has leaders who believe that, with war certain, it is the part 
of the Socialists to buckle down to the job of helping the 
country to defeat its enemies.” ‘Thus Allan Benson, the 
party’s presidential candidate in 1916 stated for publication: 
“I am opposed to war up to the time it begins . . . When it 
comes to a question of whether the United States or some 
other power is to win in a fight they are already in, I am for 
the U. S. A. all the way. Any other position is the position 
of an anarchist. An anarchist is against all sorts of govern- 
ment; I am not. I am for the government of the United 
States.” 

One of the few leaders who still remembered the purpose 
for which the party was founded was Gene Debs. Urging 
the workers to call a nation-wide strike if war was declared, 
he said to them, “You have been taught patriotism, brutal 
patriotism; patriotism to your country, but you never had 
a country.” Needless to say, the Socialist leaders did noth- 
ing of the kind. 

Everywhere in the warring countries the militant revolu- 
tionary minorities were ruthlessly persecuted. Yet in the 
end they led a revolution, which spreading from Russia, 
threatened to submerge the capitalists of western Europe. 
Thus they proved the fundamental correctness of the revo- 
lutionary method of opposition to imperialist war. Today, 
fourteen years after the conflict, with the war clouds gather- 
ing around us, American students are coming together at the 
Student Congress against war to renew the struggle against 


Communications 


To the Editor of Student Review: 


As a representative from the Hunter College Student 
Council at the United Youth Conference Against War, I 
want to register a protest against the insincerity of many of 
the leading Socialist Party and the League for Industrial 
Democracy members who were in control. 


The resolution to support the Chicago Anti-War Congress 
was endorsed by almost everybody present. ‘This support 
implies, of course, active cooperation wherever possible. 
But in my own experience, even when the responsibility to 
supports the Congress was thrust upon the leading L.I.D. 
members in our school, they rejected their responsibility. 


At a Student Council meeting at Hunter College when 
a motion was made to send a delegate to the Student Con- 
gress Against War, not a single Socialist Party or L.I.D. 
member rose to speak for it. The President of Student 
Council, an L.I.D. member, delegate to the United Youth 
Conference, and officially responsible for carrying out the 
resolution to which she had pledged support, remained ab- 
solutely silent on the question. When the motion was put 
to a vote these members voted against it or abstained from 
voting. In the light of such an incident, it seems that the 
resolution was brought up by the Committee, not because 
they were sincere in their desire to fight against war by sup- 
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war. The lessons and experiences of that war period can 
save us from many pitfalls and blind alleys. 


Successful opposition to war leads directly to the revolu- 
tionary transformation of society. And in both instances 
the primary force is the working class. Any other social 
groups such as the students may play an important subsidiary 
role by assisting the working class, but they cannot lead the 
struggle. Students who are sincere in their opposition to 
war must therefore coordinate their activities with those of 
the working class movement against war. 


The Student Congress is a response to the summons of mil- 
lions of militant workers, as represented by their delegates 
at the World Congress at Amsterdam. 

In formulating a program it is well to keep in mind a 
lesson of the past war; that resolutions which do not carry 
with them the necessity of activity have no significance. It 
is easy to predict beforehand or diagnose after the event. 
But to follow through with activity now and at the crucial 
time is difficult, as the experiences of the last war proved. 
Few of us can now remember the pressure of wartime opi- 
nion. In wartime all the forces of the press and other 
agencies are used to popularize the cause. The shibboleths 
of Truth, Justice, Liberty, Honor, Democracy, etc. are again 
played up as decoys. The particular cause is depicted as 
different from those of all other wars in its purity and 
righteousness. 


We must therefore start our anti-war activity now, active- 
ly opposing military training in our own sphere, the colleges 
and universities, actively exposing to the students the mean- 
ing of all the preparations for war on the campus, while 
never losing sight of the relation of our activities to the 
basic role of the working class. We must base our movement 
on the realization of the true nature of present wars. Only 
thus can we build a realistic student fight against war and 
be in a position to combat continually the lies of the im- 


perialist war-makers. 
EDMUND STEVENS 


porting the Student Congress Against War, but to stave 
off the rising tide of resentment against the conduct of those 
who controlled the United Youth Conference. 

New York City RutTH RuBIN 


To the Editor of Student Review: 


One can best describe the ideology of students at the Juil- 
liard School of Music in New York by likening it to the 
school’s sound-proof rooms and artificial ventilation. Re- 
cruited from 45 states and 18 foreign countries, they are 
isolated probably to a greater extent than at any university. 
Music study is abstract and individual, and lessons are scat- 
tered through a few hours during the week. There are no 
student clubs of any nature and even organization for musical 
purposes, such as ensembles, orchestra, student concerts, etc., 
is lax. ‘The social atmosphere is negative and formal. There 
is no such thing as student news. 


And yet, from this background, there has sprung up the 
Juilliard Student League, initiated by the N.S.L. group, 
with its program of administrative reforms, economic 
guarantees, and biting criticism of our present-day “art”. 
The process is significant of the profound change that has 
taken place in the outlook of the American student body. 

The advent of the present depression merely hastened the 
climax of the chronic crisis of the musical world. The trend 
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of the post-war period has been to concentrate musical forces 
in the hands of mammoth entertainment trusts. The sym- 
phony orchestras are closed guilds and brazenly commercial- 
ized. Music teachers have been superseded by the host of 
“music appreciation” and “education” courses controlled by 
the large publishing houses. ’’ Jazz” is the supreme achieve- 
ment of the long-lamented ‘American music,” based on mass 
production and high-pressure salesmanship. 

These trends have brought the music student face to face 
with the fundamental disaffection in the musical life of the 
country and in the structure of the present social order. The 
extent of unemployment in the musical field is appalling, 
and the future is dismal. “Art” is out of the question. 

Present demands for an employment bureau and an active 
student organization at the Juilliard are receiving enthusi- 
astic support. More advanced elements are taking part in 
the broader movement of the National Student League, and 
the report of our delegates to the Soviet Union has enabled 
many to see hope in the building of a new culture. 

New York City. NorMAN CAZDEN 


To the Editor of Student Review: 


During the last academic year in France, an enactment 
was passed increasing the term of study by one year for the 
students of the Licence d’Enseignement (this degree is nec- 
essary for teaching in the high school). The group of rad- 
ical students against whom this enactment was especially 
directed announced a meeting for the preparation of a gen- 
eral strike of students to protest against this new regulation 
and the increased expense which this extra year would entail 
for the poorer students working for this degree. 

When we arrived at the meeting-hall on the assigned day, 
we were astonished to find the door shut, the passage full 
of police spies and a great number of policemen. 

Gathered in the Sorbonne courtyard we could only clamor 
but Jes messieurs of M. Chiappe (he is the chief commis- 
sioner of police in Paris) came to establish peace, as it is 
known, by dealing blows. 

So, a very old privilege was violated by our Rector of 
University who called the policemen, through fear of us. 
From the beginning, the Sorbonne has been a refuge from 
policemen, who could not enter even to take a fugitive crim- 
inal. But on that day it lost its immunity; it was not a 
crime that broke the custom, but a legitimate defense of 
the students’ rights. 

I remember, too, how the police acted when Paris had its 
meeting against war, at Bullier, last September. “Thousands 
of people were waiting to go into the hall, when, by the 
orders of the Chief, the policemen pulled out their cudgels, 
and, without cause, rushed at the crowd. I was there. I 
saw the sergeants drive their bicycles against the mob. I 
saw cafés stormed and shop windows broken. 

But all that, in the French language of the police, is 
called: to maintain order. 


A FRENCH STUDENT IN AMERICA 


‘To the Editor of Student Review: 


A debate’ between the Oxford and Smith debating teams 
took place here October 27, ostensibly on the subject of can- 
cellation of war debts and reparations. “The Oxford men 
insisted that the present depression was due to the terrific 
sum of reparations and war debts which Europe had to pay. 

The Smith team said the depression was not due to repara- 
tions but to tariffs which crippled world trade, to bankers 
who lent money foolishly and then crippled credit, and of 
course to the World War which, in turn, had led to the 
tariffs. But it seemed that a certain Sir Basil Z., the mys- 
tery man of Europe, had precipitated events which led to the 
war, in order that he might sell armaments to both sides, 
and so make a lot of money. He also owned most of the 
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banks in Europe, and so helped cripple trade in the hope of 
another war, that he might sell his munitions. It’s all very 
complicated, but it seems to indicate that it’s all Sir Basil’s 
fault. And therefore, fellow-students, I say “hurrah!” 
For when the sons and daughters of capitalism have gotten 
into such straits that they rake up a bogie-man from some- 
where in mid-Europe, so that they may blame someone for 
the depression, we’re getting places. Maybe, after years 
of effort, we'll be able to persuade them that the bogie-man 
is not Sir Basil, but the capitalistic system! 

Smith College RutTH GERSEN 


To the Editor of Student Review: 


I want you to know that I am in deep and sincere sym- 
pathy with the aims and ideals of the students represented 
in the Student Review. I believe firmly that only a com- 
plete and fraternal understanding and sympathy between the 
student masses of the country can relieve us of the weight 
of hypocrisy and prejudices that keeps us at the bottom 
among civilized peoples. The students of the country are 
our only hope of salvation, and the ideals of the National 
Student League are those which I earnestly hope may some 
day prevail. 


New York City COUNTEE CULLEN 


Editor’s Note: The writer of the following letter is a 
former editor of Student Review. He writes in answer to 
a request for an article on the effect of the agricultural 
crisis on the Western student. We publish his reply be- 
cause it contains much material of general interest. 


To the Editor of Student Review: 

I am back on the farm and completely immersed in a 
kind of work I want to do more than anything else. “The 
problems of the farmer are not in any way connected with 
the student at present. I have lost the student perspective 
to a large extent, gone completely bucolic. I haven’t worn 
my suit for over three weeks. I milk cows and husk corn. 
I am no longer the student and doubt very much if I could 
write an article acceptable to the editorial board of Student 
Review. It would be difficult to link up my experiences 
with student problems. The inability of farmers to pay 
taxes or interest, and the murderous exploitation of farmers 
by every kind of money-handler and merchant is not at the 
moment a student problem. 


The farmers are desperate, and because they have been 
braska there is a revolt which may grow to important propor- 


GORKI PRIZE AWARD 


An annual Maxim Gorky award and _ honorable 
mention for the three best proletarian American novels 
will be instituted by the American Revolutionary 
Writers Federation. 


This award will be one of the novel features of the 
Gorky Festival celebrating the fortieth anniversary of 
Maxim Gorky’s writings, on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 23 at the Central Opera House, 67th Street at 
Third Avenue. 

Michael Gold, author of Jews Without Money; 
Louise Thompson, just returned from the Soviet Union 
where she was with the group producing the film of 
Negro life; Sergei Radamsky, opera and concert singer ; 
and Moissaye J. Olgin, author and editor, will be 
among the speakers honoring Gorky’s anniversary. 
Theodore Dreiser, John Dos Passos, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Grace Lumpkin and other leading American writ- 
ers will be among the guests of honor. 
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tions. Here is organization in the mass, one of the best ex- 
amples that I have ever seen or read about. We have 
stopped seven sheriff’s sales; taken two repossessed trucks 
from an International shed (took them while the sheriff and 
the International man stood by, helpless). We have march- 
ed to the county court and read the riot act to the county 
officers; we made the county treasurer promise not to sell 
delinquent taxes at 12% interest. We are going to Wash- 
ington and later we will march on the state legislature here, 
twenty thousand strong. 

The farmers are desperate, and because they have been 
the most independent class of workers they are ready to 
fight for what they consider their rights. The right that 
we are working for now is the right to live. When statu- 
tory rights interfere with the the right to reap the full re- 
turns of one’s labor, then statutory rights must be set aside. 
Thousands of farmers in this section have subscribed to this 
principle, and are organizing to fight for it. Meetings are 
held every night, sometimes several meetings a night. But 
an agrarian revolt will be hard to control. The danger of 
its turning into a fascist revolt is great. The real struggle 
will come then. 

My experiences have been very valtiable. I’ve been chased 
out of two towns already. I have seen a little terror in these 
one horse towns and it has lead me to believe that it will be 
stronger after the farmers learn just where they stand and 
begin to fight along class lines. Such lines are being more 
clearly drawn now than ever before in the rural sections. 
I was born and raised on a farm and in the latter part of 
my teens lived in a small town, and the change is very ap- 
parent to me. The small town fascists, American Legion, 
Masons, business men, and bankers, in cahoots with the 
county officers and local press are a sinister weapon. I 
know because I have bucked up against it twice. There are 
no machine. guns, no legal killings by hired thugs, but tar- 
ring and feathering, beatings, hangings, and shootings in the 
dead of night. The Klan has been revived to intimidate the 
farmer. Farmers all over the country are milling around, just 
waiting for a program that will solve their demands. For 
instance, in Iowa the men who fought so hard on the picket 
lines are still unorganized material and we haven’t anyone 
to send to them. Every rural organizer is working double 
:GO0UKER. aa sy Bc 
Newman Grove, Nebraska. 
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To the Editor of Student Review: 

The Technical Bureau, affiliated with the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, is an organization of engineers, chemists, and 
architects whose purpose it is to render voluntary technical 
assistance to the factories and farms of the U.S.S.R., mainly 
by solving problems transmitted to us. The Bureau is now 
organizing a student section. We particularly desire to 
enroll socially-minded students of engineering, industrial 
chemistry, and architecture, since in a very few years they 
will join us in the ranks of intellectual workers, employed 
and unemployed. 

Students can help the Technical Bureau in its work: 
1. By assisting experienced fellow-members living in the cities 
where they reside or study on problems assigned to such 
members; 2. By doing bibliographical research in connection 
with problems; 3. By obtaining valuable printed matter and 
sending it to our office for our use or for transmission to the 
Soviet Union. 

Students of technology are urged to write to us and to 
persuade fellow-students to communicate with the Secretary, 
Technical Bureau, Room 330, 80 East 11 Street, New 
ork wiNeaye 

With best fraternal greetings, and wishing you best suc- 
cess. L, CoHen, Secretary 
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We Review: 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND ITS RULERS by J. E. Kirk- 
patrick, Ph. D. New Republic Publishers, New York, $1.00. 


HIS is an interesting book, despite its shortcomings. 

Beginning with the early colleges founded by the 
English in America it traces the development of the ruling 
body of the college into the twentieth century as late as 
about 1926. ‘The first of the American colleges were, of 
course styled after the British. “The faculty supplied the 
men who were given the power and responsibilities neces- 
sary to administer and direct the institutions. However, 
Dr. Kirkpatrick, author of the book, points out that the 
conditions in which the British college system was set in 
America forced a change in the policy of faculty rule. The 
resistance to this inevitable change which was sure to usurp 
the faculty of many of its most important functions gave 
rise to a conflict between academic rule and the business 
rule of the college. This conflict resulted in an easy and 
almost complete victory for the latter. 


Against the overwhelming control of the American Col- 
lege by Big Business only two forces exist on the campus 
which can oppose it. One is the faculty, the other, a power- 
ful student body. The role of these two forces constitute, 
perhaps, the most important sections of Dr. Kirkpatrick’s 
book. Historically speaking, the role of the faculty in 
America has been a meek one. "Those few individuals who 
have dared to participate against the encroachments of the 
business interests have been summarily dismissed without a 
hearing or diplomatically released from their jobs. Those 
who are still in the profession are continuously under fire 
not only by the ruling power of their own college but by 
organizations off and on the campus whose aims are to keep 
the colleges safe for the perpetuation of the existing social 
disorder. “Our traditional system of academic organization 
has invited the shifting of the directing power from ‘Main 
Street to Wall Street’, and from Wall Street to the private 
office of a director of the ‘House of Morgan’.”’ ‘There is 
little doubt left today that the hand that operates the ticker 
still holds the college fast in its iron grip. 

Even in those colleges where the highest position, that of 
president or chancellor, is occupied by a recognized authority 
in the field of education or by a member of the faculty, the 
instructor or professor is far from certain of defense and 
cooperation from above. The contrary has been true. The 
process has been and still is to remove the higher authorities 
from contact with the teaching staff and to make them re- 
sponsible to a body of men oft the campus who, by virtue 
of their financial status, political affiliation and responsibili- 
ties, have been able to turn this office into an autocratic 
mouthpiece. 

Realizing that at any moment the teacher may have his 
economic pedestal shot from under his feet, Dr. Kirkpatrick 
asks “How is the faculty to be secure in the full control of 
academic policy—while the purse strings rest in the hands 
of financiers?” To this major problem, Dr. Kirkpatrick 
gives no immediate answer. Yet, it is irrefutable that un- 
less the faculty submits to the ‘House of Morgan’ it can 
expect no security at the hands of the financiers. Should it 
attempt to struggle against suppressions and domination by 
Big Business it cannot hope to win a complete victory for 
itself. As an isolated force it is helpless, not only hopeless. 
Only by allying itself with a more powerful force, can it 
achieve its end. ‘This force to-day is the organized revolu- 
tionary working-class. 

What have the students in the American colleges done? 
This question Dr. Kirkpatrick considers in detail in his 
chapters on “Students In Revolt.” The first signs of stu- 
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dent militancy revealed themselves in a struggle against the 
suppression and censorship by the college authorities of stu- 
dent publications. During and after the World War, in a 
period of dead reaction, a wave of open student protest rose 
against military training in many of those colleges where it 
existed on a compulsory basis. At the College of the City 
of New York, the students voted by a large majority against 
compulsory military training. 

Previous to this vote these students, like many others, 
were being criticised for their lack of interest and participa- 
tion in social problems. However, immediately following 
this revolt against R.O.T.C., the students “were declared 
by the dean to be immature to know what was best for 
them in this matter and were thenceforth directed to cease 
agitating the question in the student publications.” At Ohio 
State University a campaign against military training re- 
sulted in a protest vote of 1,099 for the opposition and 701 
for the status quo. A faculty committee, on the other hand, 
appointed to investigate the problem “voted four to one in 
favor of compulsory military drill.” The Ohio faculty 
seems to be “safer than the student body,’ comments Dr. 
Kirkpatrick. ‘The first remarkable example of student op- 
position against faculty dictatorship occurred at Fiske Uni- 
versity where the students walked out on strike and stayed 
out until their demands were granted. 


Now what have the students accomplished? They revolt 
against censorship and suppression. ‘They go out on strike. 
All this is very important. But what major problems have 
they solved? Have they been instrumental in bringing 
about any important social changes? No! American stu- 
dents have not brought about any important social changes 
nor solved any. We need not infer from this that they 
have not been involved in social changes. In reality they 
cannot escape them. Whether they remain on the sidelines 
or on the fences as indifferent spectators makes little dif- 
ference. The repercussions of every change in society will 
affect them despite their position. Nevertheless their role 
in society has not been a functional one, i.e., aggressive. 


The reason or cause for it is not difficult to discover. 
It can be traced through a causal series to the economic 
structure in which the students live. But more immediately 
it lies in the teaching process itself. Presumably they are 
imparting unto the gullible student an impartial thinking 
habit. Actually their impartiality consists of an aloofness 
from and a failure to come to grips with the social prob- 
lem and their thinking consists of a passive adaptation to 
the environment (meaning of course the status quo). ‘Their 
analysis fails to take into account the very fact of material 
change which is the essence of society itself, tur teachers 
have admirably served the ruling class by making the student 
fatalistic, passive, and contemplative in his attitude toward 
society. 

To this unscientific meaning of thinking, the students must 
oppose the dynamic principle of change. In practice this 
principle means that students will have to act on the en- 
vironment outside of themselves in order to change it. The 
material conditions which are necessary to impell students 
to accept such a principle in both theory and practice are 
present. We know that thousands of students who are 
ready to work as engineers, teachers, architects, accountants, 
researchers, etc., find themselves today in the ranks of the 
millions of unemployed. Like the proletariat, they are faced 
with immediate problems of employment and unemployment 
insurance. 

What can the students do toward this end? One year 
ago, there was no answer to this question. ‘Today there is. 
Today there are definite signs of a new social consciousness 
among the American students. The Kentucky and Ohio 
student delegations to the mining districts, the Columbia 
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Strike, the student fight against fees in the City colleges; 
student participation in strikes and in anti-war activities, 
etc.—these activities are not like the earlier ones which were 
carried on by unrelated student bodies. They have been 
conducted by students nationally organized into a single 
body in order to carry on revolutionary activity against the 
oppression imposed on them by the present social order. This 
new social consciousness has already revealed a phase in the 
life of American students which Dr. Kirkpatrick ould not 
have forseen. His remark on academic democracy, though, 
might have led him to speculate on the role that students 
will play in its realization in America. Speaking of academic 
democracy, ‘‘the franchise for teachers and pupils, a large 
measure of self-government for our schools,” Dr. Kirkpatrick 
remarks that “‘this just now is a new Bolshevism. “Tomorow 
it may be a common practice in America as it is today in 
Russia.” 

Dr. Kirkpatrick does not consider the important thing. 
Who made it possible? It was not the faculty nor con- 
ferences on education which cleared the path for its realiza- 
tion. To be sure it was not a reform. ‘This academic 
democracy followed as a result of the successful revolu- 
tionary struggle for emancipation by the toiling and exploited 
masses of capitalistic Russia. 

Here too in America academic freedom will come in the 
wake of victorious struggles of workers and farmers led by 
class conscious leaders. Will the American student find 
himself in their midst? J. HARTMANN. 


THE SOVIET WORKER by Joseph Freeman. International Pub- 
lishers, New York. $1.50 


A genuine education of a people goes on in the Soviet 
Union, Joseph Freeman’s book shows us. ‘“The center and 
symbol of this cultural revolution is the worker, who, in his 
advance toward new goals, lifts the peasant with him.” 

In the transformation of the “dark people” the workers 
themselves play a very important part. Every elementary 
school is attached to an individual enterprise, the workers of 
which are influential in shaping the policies of the school. 
The factory supports the school out of its funds, it organizes 
workshops in the schools, and provides both tools and 
instruments. It provides for the care and feeding of poorer 
school children. ‘The school aids in eliminating illiteracy 
among factory workers through the school faculty and older 
students. The places of production are thus the centers of 
learning. 

Furthermore, some form of education is open to all work- 
ers and peasants. And there is no such thing as unemploy- 
ment among the students and workers in the Soviet Union. 
Workers are trained for specific tasks. Convicts, too, are 
trained for a place in the scheme. Here, we know from 
our own experience what unemployment and part-time 
employment mean. ‘There is no need for a student in the 
Soviet Union to depend on an underpaid father for his edu- 
cation. 

In the Soviet Union the worker is the central factor in 
all activity. Through his trade unions he directs activity of 
his entire social and economic life. Of special interest to 
students is the role which trade unions play in education. 
Their educational function is to broaden the base of social- 
ism. “Being a school for communism in general, the trade 
union must become in particular a school for managing 
socialist industry and gradually also of agriculture,” Lenin 
declared. As Freeman shows in one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book, the unions are taking this responsibility 
in spite of much opposition from those who assume that the 
same methods of work are applicable for the Soviet trade 
unionists as for like groups in capitalist countries. 

Because of the widespread notions regarding forced labor 
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in the U.S.S.R., the chapter on forced and convict labor is 
of particular importance. Documentary evidence shows that 
such books as the Duchess of Atoll’s “Conscription of a 
People’ are so inaccurate as to be absurd. Many of the 
charges, as Freeman notes, come from the unreliable news 
agencies of Riga, Helsingfors, Bucharest, or Warsaw, which 
our own United Press discredits. Freeman cites Amer- 
ican authorities in good standing to prove charges of 
“forced labor’ are brought by professional “patriots,” 
anti-Soviet propagandists and ‘white’ Russian emigres, 
and by producers of manganese, anthracite and lumber. 
The Labor Code of the U.S.S.R.—never altered with- 
out the consent of the workers through their trade union 
representatives—guarantees freedom of labor by protecting 
the worker against dismissal without valid cause, and by 
granting him the right to break a labor agreement without 
notice in case the employer violates the conditions of the 
agreement or the labor laws. If no suitable work is found, 
provisions for his care are made by the state. 

In contrast to American methods of punishment, the So- 
viet treatment of prisoners is kindness itself. “The Soviet 
concept of a criminal is that of a mal-adjusted individual 
who must be separated from his fellows for a time until he 
can be a useful person to society. “No convict leaves prison 
illiterate, or without a vocation. Work in prisons is not 
designed to punish the convict or to humiliate him. 
(The prisoner himself selects his own vocation.) “It seeks to 
divert his energy into useful channels.’’ Convicts work eight 
hours a day and are entitled to all the safeguards provided 
by labor legislation. They get regular union wages for their 
work; this compensation is given them in a lump sum when 
they leave the prison and can be used as funds to start anew. 

This book, the result of a year of study in the U.S.S.R. 
of the Soviet worker, contains the latest and most accurate 
account of the Soviet system. Because of its scholarship it 
deserves the attention of the student who wishes to judge the 
Soviet system after fifteen years of existence and the status 
of the most important group in its social scheme,—the 
workers. 


BEYOND DESIRE by Sherwood Anderson. Liveright, Inc. New 
York. $2.50. 


There are people walking through this book with pained 
faces: mill people, literary lions, strikers, revolutionaries— 
people among whom Red Oliver and Ethel find them- 
selves and whose problems they adopt, into whose lives 
they are projected by outside forces. Sherwood Anderson 
has been steered away from his theme of personal frustration, 
but his people are still motivated completely by desire for 
power. He has seen, though, that the desire for existence 
obliterates this—and has focussed his story on the mill towns 
of Langdon and Birchfield, Georgia. The looms rise, danc- 
ing before the lives of his workers, making life for them. 
The new South of post-slavery, industrialized bad times, is 
laid out for the workers to resolve into system; and the 
influx of revolutionary feeling is shown as an aid. 

Ethel Long, the woman whose story is told in one section 
of the book, is lost in pursuit of completion, never once 
reaches beyond desire. She is haunted by her own limita- 
tions, and lengthens the list of Anderson’s characters who 
are seen whole, but who are dominated by the disturbance of 
their own desires. 

Red Oliver is a student, a mill-hand, the son of a local 
doctor who had married “‘beneath him.” He faces his life 
and the mill, puzzled, but driven to participation. His 
actions are casual: he works in the mill, is hitching toward 
Birchfield one day with a travelling salesman who brags 
about his adventures with women, curses the communists 
who have come into the town to organize the strike. He 
goes on, cursing and boasting, and finally noticing Red’s 
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hatred for his talk. The salesman begins to be bothered: 
“Say,” he asks, “you ain’t one of them fellows, are you?” 
“Ain’t what?” 
“One of them damn communists.” 

“Yes.” Red had said it calmly, quietly enough.’ 

He had said it on impulse. He gets out of the car, heaving 
a final rock to add to the salesman’s panic. The salesman 
drives on to the next town, reports to the police the wild 
communist who is out on the road, killing innocent people. 
Red escapes through the woods, helped by a woman striker 
who takes him for a leader helping to direct the mill strike. 
On impulse, he fails to tell her who he is; he is rather 
pleased with the idea of himself as a hero; in the camp, he 
begins to wonder if these new principles are not the most 
valid. After several days, a company of soldiers is sent 
down to crush the strike. The commander is Ned Sawyer, 
who had played baseball at college, as had Red. He had 
wondered about American equality, too; he had drifted into, 
not the communist camp, but a military-training camp, be- 
cause he liked the feeling of solidarity; he wasn’t leading 
men against the strikers because he wanted to kill. Ned 
Sawyer stands, facing the strikers, and heroically proclaims 
that he will shoot the first who advances. In a dream, half 
will-lessly, on impulse, Red Oliver steps forward, walks 
toward the regiment, and is shot dead. 

Sherwood Anderson has shown us people attracted by the 
plans for a new order, whose minds are fascinated by the 
new scheme that will lead to justice and fulfillment. These 
are people who are not rich in self-completion, who are 
driven desperately to revolt; who are devotees of disaster. 
It is not thinking revolution, on the grand scale, taking the 
large view. ‘These people grope with no conscious propul- 
sion, towards some sort of protest. “They are restless and 
unorganized. “They walk half-blindly to the next logical 
step of their lives, are steered to protest with the people who 
work beside them, in mills, in colleges, in factories. "These 
are the people who are given to us in Beyond Desire: eager, 
bewildered, dazzled, seizing at the possibilities of hope that 
are shown to them in love and in revolution. M, R. 


KAMERADSCHAFT., Directed by George Pabst. A German lan- 
guage picture, produced by the Nero Company. 


There is a virility about Pabst’s approach to the lives of 
his French and German miners that has elicited the opinion 
from a number of critics that Kameradschaft reminds one 
of Eisenstein’s Potemkin. While Pabst’s visual time-sense 
never approaches that of the great Soviet director, his almost 
spontaneous camera viewpoint have certainly contributed 
towards making several sequences of Kameradschaft Potem- 
kin—like in their documentary illusion. But Pabst has by far 
surpassed Eisenstein in his most sympathetic penetration of 
his working class characters. 

Only one having a profound understanding of proletarian 
lives could have recreated the scenes around the mine after 
the disaster. On this plane Pabst has more in common with 
Pudovkin than any other Soviet director. But at this point 
all comparisons with the masters of Soviet cinematography 
must end. 

It would be unfair to Pabst, it would be unfair to those 
who see his film, if we failed to make a careful analysis of 
Kameradschaft’s dangerous conclusions and some of the 
dangerous illusions many aspects of its treatment create. A 
careful dissection is all the more important as we are dealing 
with a work so masterfully executed that the momentum it 
gathers during the unfolding of its story carries the spectator 
along like a mighty torrent that sweeps everything in its 
path. 

Pabst has done worse than just “blur the class lines” 
(Vern Smith—Daily Worker). He has actually confused 
and distorted them. ‘The solidarity of the German and 
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French miners is simply unity against unavoidable “natural” 
catastrophies. As one of our younger critics has put it: 
“Kameradschaft lacks a villain.” Where the treatment begs 
for clash and friction, Pabst has applied a silk-gloved touch 
that certainly keeps Kameradschaft from being an even great- 
er film than it is: the German operator’s ready consent to 
permit his workers to equip a rescue-crew; the improbable 
leniency of the French gendarmerie in handling the crowds 
that surround the mine; the French mine boss greeting the 
German rescuers, and so forth. 

All these false-renderings from a social and political stand- 
point find their climax at the conclusion of the film when 
so much might have been saved. One sits on edge expecting 
a grand explosion when both German and French miners 
meet to celebrate their joint efforts in rescuing a number of 
survivors. But instead of an explosion we are offered a 
muted detonation from a blank shell: 

“We are all workers. And miners are miners... 
We know but two enemies: Gas and War! Auf 
Wiedersehn! Wong live the French! Long live 
the Germans!” 

Workers, be they miners, plumbers, carpenters or bakers, 
know but one enemy, and that enemy contains in itself gas, 
war, unemployment (touched upon in Kameradschaft). 
Capitalism is that enemy, and Pabst, by failing to point that 
out, has created a work which will tend to confuse the issues 
in the minds of workers. Comradeship (solidarity) against 
what, Pabst? 

Pabst must find the villain for all his films. If he fails, 
his heroes will remain meaningless symbols wildly tossed 
in every direction in a sea of abstraction. 

Rumors have it that Pabst has sworn never again to make 
what he calls “a social film.” The entertainment-for 
entertainment’s-sakers in this country have seized upon this 
statement to prove that no matter how great the director, his 
sphere is not the didactic film. Simply stated, it is their 
opinion that the genius of Pabst will reapply itself to the 
weaving of soporific fairy tales for the workers that make up 
the bulk of movie audiences. 

When the truth finally becomes known, we will learn 
that what Pabst meant was that he is through with the 
“social film’’ under the auspices of capitalist firms that gag 
the artist who has something vital to say, and who permit 
him to say it only under conditions of severest restrictions. 

S. Bropy 


I AM A FUGITIVE FROM A CHAIN GANG by Robert E. Burns. 
An R. K. O. Picture, starring Paul Muni. 

Billboards on the fences around vacant lots and the front 
of the theatre that shows “I am a Fugitive” will sizzle with 
the producer’s and exhibitor’s screams that here, at last, is 
a picture that tells the whole truth, exposes a vile practice to 
the public eye. But just as you’ve been fooled by “truth 
about sex” films coming out of Hollywood, so you'll be 
fooled by “truth about government and justice” films coming 
from there. 

When the film shows the chain-gang, it’s shown only as 
a stage for our hero, and more falsely, as a single injustice 
having no connection with our otherwise pure, beautiful, and 
justly administered courts and government. ‘The picture 
says that. once the chain-gang evil is rooted out, our country 
will be once more the perfect and untroubled United States. 
But there is no such thing in capitalism as a single injustice. 
Chain-gangs are only one growth from a rotten system. 

Neither do they show you the truth of a whole class and 
a whole race persecuted and oppressed by this noble Amer- 
ican institution. Our hero, white and good-looking, returned 
from that romantic World War, begins to whine idealistical- 
ly about the lack of romance in his factory, escapes from his 
“hampering” routine to ride the rods up and down the coun- 
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try, until a mistaken crime in a carefully unidentified state 
lands him in a chain-gang where we are priviliged to sec 
the mental and physical tortures he, as a sensitive individual, 
undergoes there. He escapes, rises in the world to the post 
of a skilled and wealthy engineer, is betrayed, returned to 
the chain-gang (some more mental and physical torture) 
escapes again, leaving the film dangling in the air, an unfin- 
ished statement, a less than half-truth. Where do we see the 
corruption of the courts, the maneuvering of politicians and 
bosses who fill the gangs with workers who protest, N egroes 
who demand their rights? 


No, we’re not allowed to see any of this because it’s not 
relative to the distressing adventures of Paul Muni. Paul 
Muni does not play the part of a Negro, so we are shown 
none of the facts available in Spivak’s book Georgia Nigger. 
The part the Negro race plays in the film is a curious 
one. We are led to suppose that a Negro’s life in a prison 
camp alternates between singing songs and sweating pictur- 
esquely. Nothing is shown of the separate quarters for Ne- 
groes, special punishments (tortures), lynching or casual 
murders of Negro prisoners. 


The film is a half-way measure, consciously falsifying facts 
and obscuring logical conclusions, and is therefore more 
dangerous than a false film that doesn’t pretend to be more 
than false. Publicly, “I Am a Fugitive” is out for reform, 
but privately it is out for sensation. Davin Kine 


ONE-SIXTH OF THE WORLD’S SURFACE by Russell Wright. 
Published by the author, 6234 Porest Ave., Hammond, Indiana. 
$1.25, 


In that the author of this book is a student at Northwest- 
ern University who has just returned from an extensive tour 
of Soviet Russia this book should prove of great interest to 
the general student body. The book is an honest if abortive 
attempt to sum up the entire phenomena of Russia in one 
hundred and forty-five pages. Needless to say the book hard- 
ly does justice to the subject, but it presents a point of view 
somewhat unique: a Mid-west American student’s ideas about 
Soviet Russia. 

Though the book is rather poorly written it contains 4 
sincerity which might have otherwise been lost under the 
weight of fine rhetoric. In a sense it makes good supplemen- 
tary reading for the report of the National Student League 
delegation in the Soviet Union which appeared in previous 
issues of Student Review. M.B.S. 
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A Weapon for Students 


HE new academic year is here. The War Department is already sounding its trumpets. It 
is calling for more cadets, for more R.O.T.C. units. Hoover whose saber-swinging cavalry 
routed 7,000 bewildered veterans must have more soldiers, more tear bombs. 


WHY ? 


BECAUSE this winter the wrath of starving men is bound to assert itself. And the rulers 
are afraid. 


BECAUSE imperialist conflicts are approaching a boiling point. Germany is demanding more 
arms. Japan, not satisfied with the destruction of Chapei, with the seizure of Manchuria, is demand- 
ing more land for sources of raw materials. 


BECAUSE, amidst failing peace conferences and rejected arms cuts the imperialist countries 
are making concerted plans for war. They are forming a ring of menacing steel threatening the 
Soviet Union, the country building the new society and culture of the future. The interests of 
American capital are welded in that ring! 

The NATIONAL STUDENT LEAGUE is conscious of these war manoeuvres. It is rousing 
students to immediate action. It is already assuming an international role. It has participated in the 
International Student Conference and the World Congress Against War held at Amsterdam. It 


is distributing leaflets and organizing meetings to root out the R. O. T. C. menace from the 
colleges. 


The Student Review is the interpreter and the leading weapon of this revolutionary student 
movement. The editorials, the articles and book reviews serve to define its philosophy and direct 
its actions. YOU MUST READ IT to be fully informed about this rapidly growing movement. 


The ranks of students supporting the NATIONAL STUDENT LEAGUE and the Student Re- 
view are growing day by day. You, the students, are the backbone of this movement. The revolution- 
ary student movement must spread to every college campus. We must have 5,000 New Members, 
and 5,000 New Subscribers before Christmas! 


Join the NATIONAL STUDENT LEAGUE! Subscribe to the STUDENT REVIEW! 
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